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The Final Judgment is one of the subjects which are 
specially brought before us by the Advent season. 
But there are other judgments that we have to under- 
go every day of our lives, and it is of one of these — 
the Judgment of Man — that I would speak now. 

We are all of us sensible how apt we are to attach 
too much weight to this; how often fear of what 
people will say, makes us do those things which we 
ought not to do, and leave undone those things which 
we ought to do. And it is a remarkable circumstance 
that though the Apostles, even after the outpouring 
of the Holy Ghost, were not exempt from human 
imperfections, only one grave fault in any of them is 
recorded in the Sacred Writings as having been exhib- 
ited after Pentecost ; and that one arose from a fear 
of man's judgment. S. Paul mentions that on a 
certain occasion he withstood S. Peter to the face, 
because he was to be blamed. For at Antioch that 
Apostle had eaten with the Gentiles, knowing well 
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that God was no respecter of persons, but when some 
came from Jesusalem, " he withdrew and separated 
himself, fearing them which were of the circumcision." 

It is no wonder if, impressed with the danger of 
paying undue deference to human judgment, some 
should fly into the opposite extreme, and try to pay 
no deference to it at all. I heard, some time ago, of 
two or three persons who are much before the public, 
feeling so strongly the force of the temptation to be 
swayed by outside opinion, that they entered into an 
engagement among themselves never to be moved by 
anything that others might say about them, whether it 
were in the way of praise or blame. One must admire 
their motive, nor is the fact that they are proposing to 
themselves an impossibility sufficient argument against 
making the attempt. We may fail to hit the mark, we 
need not fail to aim at it. And thus, though no one 
is so thick-skinned as to be insensible to the verdict 
of others on his conduct, yet anyone might by practice 
and watchfulness harden himself to some extent against 
this external influence. 

But would it be right to do so unreservedly ? S. 
Paul indeed wrote, " With me it is a very small thing 
that I should be judged of you or of man's judgment." 
This was in the first epistle to the Corinthians, wherein 
he rebuked them sharply for a grievous laxity in dis- 
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cipline that had shown itself among them, and for 
other faults. But did he mean by these words that it 
was a matter of indifference to him how the Corinthians 
took his reproof, or what they thought of him ? On 
the contrary, after he had sent this letter by Titus, he 
went about his evangelistic work, and came down to 
Troas, but though great opportunities seemed open to 
him, he could not stay there ; he had no rest in his 
spirit, because his messenger had not returned with 
tidings of how his admonition had been received. So 
he went into Macedonia that he might meet Titus the 
sooner, and when he came and brought back word 
that the Corinthian Church had fully acknowledged 
its error, and had set earnestly about the work of 
reformation, the relief was almost overpowering, and 
in the second epistle his jo)^ breaks out again and 
again. No doubt his anxiety was mainly for the effect 
on them ; he rejoiced because they repented of their 
fault, rather than because he had not lost their love ; 
though with one so sensitive and affectionate as S. Paul, 
this last, we may be sure, contributed in part to his 
happiness. But anyhow he was not careless about the 
judgment of men in this way, albeit he certainly 
counted man's day a very small thing when compared 
with that day of Divine doom to which he was ever 
looking forward. 
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Or turn to a greater than S. Paul. The Baptist 
was perfectly right in affirming that he had need to be 
baptized of Christ, and not Christ of him, but the 
Saviour persisted, and why ? Partly, I think we may 
suppose (for the fact has also a far deeper significance), 
out of regard for the judgment of man. John was 
sent from God, and if Jesus on account of His own 
pre-eminence had not been baptized by him, He would 
have seemed to disparage the work and authority of 
one who had received a Divine commission ; therefore 
He said, " Suffer it to be so now, for thus it becometh 
us to fulfil all righteousness." Again, He asserted 
His immunity from tribute, yet He paid it, " lest we 
should offend them." 

So, you see, the judgment of man has to be taken 
into account. Nay, I think in most cases, even where 
we could not follow it, we may learn something from 
it ; for it presents another view of matters than that to 
which we have been accustomed. It would be a good 
thing, we say, to see ourselves as others see us ; that, 
unhappily, is seldom possible ; but it is also good, and 
more frequently possible, to see things as others see 
them. We can often get hints from the judgment of 
our fellows on our actions, even when we still believe 
that we are on the whole right, and that they are on 
the whole^wrong ; we come across something to modify 
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or to supplement our own opinions ; or, though that 
be not so, we find perhaps our views widened, or our 
sympathies enlarged. We do not think, and never 
shall think, as these people do, but now we know that 
there are those who thus think, and we may try to 
meet them in some way ; try to convert them, or to 
conciliate them, or to avoid, at all events, giving them 
needless offence. Or the lesson may come in another 
fashion, teaching us to examine our ground, and make 
our footing all the surer, because we see that we are 
liable to attack from such and such a quarter. 

But if it be not right to show entire disregard of 
man's judgment, it is certainly wrong to allow it to 
influence us without due enquiry and consideration. 
Before we make any change in accordance with it, 
there seem to me three questions as to which we 
should satisfy ourselves. About what is this judgment 
formed ? Who has formed it ? Why should I yield 
to it? 

I. About what is it formed? When the Three 
Children were commanded to fall down before the 
golden image, they said, " O king, we are not careful 
to answer thee in this matter." They wanted no time 
for consideration ; the thing was so glaringly wrong 
that there could be but one reply ; no cajoleries, no 
threats, no arguments, could affect such a plain case 
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as that. In like manner, when the apostles were 
commanded " not to speak at all nor teach in the 
name of the Lord Jesus," their answer was immediate 
and unhesitating ; " Whether it be right in the sight of 
God to hearken unto you more than unto God, judge 
ye ; for we cannot but speak the things which we have 
seen and heard." So whenever the judgment of man 
bids us do something which we know to be wrong 
before God, or to omit doing something which we 
know to be our bounden duty, we have no choice but 
to go on our way without suffering it to turn us aside 
by one hair's breadth. This is so clear that it does 
not need to be enlarged on. But in many instances 
the case is not thus simple ; perhaps there seems some- 
thing to be said on both sides ; then come in the other 
two questions. 

II. Who are the judges in deference to whom we are 
to give up or alter what had been our opinion, or our 
proposed line of action ? There are some to whom we 
are bound to pay respect on account of their relation 
towards us. As a general rule, for example, a subject 
should obey his sovereign, a clergyman his bishop, a 
wife her husband, a servant his master, a child its 
parents ; in such cases there would be primd facie a 
strong presumption that submission was the right course, 
even where, except for the relative position of the 
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parties, such submission might seem a mistake. A 
young woman, for instance, full of religious or benevo- 
lent zeal, desires to make herself useful as a Sunday 
School teacher, or a District Visitor, or a Sister of 
Mercy. Her parents object ; it may be with good 
reason, or it may not. Suppose the latter, still I think 
it would be incumbent on her to give way ; (I do not 
say to sacrifice the lesser duty to the greater one, for 
that is a misleading mode of expression ; I do not 
believe that any duty great or small ever has to be 
sacrificed ; if God calls for it to be given up, it is 
because it is no longer a duty or never has been one ;) 
but she must wait until a way is opened for her. He 
can dispense with her work, but He will not dispense 
with her obedience. But if her parents were to com- 
mand her to do something wrong — say, to marry a 
man whom she could not love or esteem — then she 
must count it a small thing to be judged even of their 
judgment, since she could not yield to it without 
infringing a higher law. So there may be exceptions 
even to the rule of filial obedience, yet generally 
speaking, where human judgment comes from those 
towards whom we stand in a subordinate or dependent 
position, this mere fact should give a weight to it which 
otherwise it might not possess. 

And not only so, but where no such tie exists we 
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may ask ourselves, Are these people who blame our 
conduct and think us mistaken, likely to know better 
than we? Have they had more opportunities of 
forming a correct opinion ? Are they wiser, more ex- 
perienced, holier than we are ? Especially, are they 
looking at the matter from the same standpoint ? We 
want to find out what is right ; is that what they too 
are thinking of, or only of what seems expedient ? Are 
they regarding the subject as Christians, or as men of 
the world? Or again, in many things it might be 
requisite to enquire further, are they good and con- 
sistent Churchmen ? Do they regard the Church as 
a very worthy and convenient institution established 
by Parliament, or as a Divine Body founded by our 
Lord, and existing in its spiritual power, even in 
England, centuries before Parliaments were so much 
as heard of? Do they believe in the reality of its 
commission, the necessity for its Orders, the grace of 
its Sacraments ? For if not, their judgment, however 
sound and valuable in many matters, will be of little 
worth where the question is one involving Church 
pnnciples. 

You will see that, after all, the final responsibility 
rests with ourselves; we may defer very properly to 
the judgment of our fellows, if we are convinced that 
that is sounder than our own, but on this we have to 
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come to an independent conclusion. So we remain 
accountable for our conduct, even where we give up 
our opinion and adopt another's ; we cannot throw 
the burden oflf our own shoulders, and strap it on to 
those of some one else : we may get him to help us 
to carry it, but we have still to bear our share of the 
load, and to see to its safety. 

III. And since we are thus responsible, there attaches 
great importance to the third question : Why did we 
yield to man's judgment in any given case ? Was it 
because we were satisfied that we had been mistaken ? 
Then indeed it was not only lawful for us to give way, 
but our plain duty to do so. We must not be ashamed 
of confessing that we have been in error, or indulge in 
obstinacy under the name of consistency. Or was it 
that, though not convinced, we deemed it fitting to 
submit to the representations of friends, either because 
they had a natural claim to our deference, or because 
we estimated their opinion more highly than our own ? 
This too may be a good reason, provided that what we 
yield be only against our judgment, not against our 
conscience. Or was it out of consideration for the 
scruples or prejudices of those about us, even though 
they appear to us unfounded ? This also is well, when 
applied to things indiflferent ; S. Paul often went on 
this principle both in his own practice and in the 
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counsel he gave to others. Or was it that we were 
afraid — afraid of what people would say — afraid ot 
ridicule — afraid of being thought odd, or the like ? 
This, I need not say, is a thoroughly bad reason. No 
change of conduct resulting from such a cause can be 
pleasing to God, whether the change in itself be for 
the better or for the worse. An act is never right, 
relatively to ourselves, where the motive is wrong. Nor 
is the case better if we be actuated, not by dread of 
human blame, but love of human praise ; in truth these 
two things naturally go together, as we may see in the 
instance of the chief priests, many of whom, we are 
told, believed on Jesus, " but because of the Pharisees 
they did not confess Him, lest they should be put out 
of the synagogue : for they loved the praise of men 
more than the praise of God." 

Let me add one caution in conclusion. We may 
often complain of the judgment of man as unfair, 
hard, unsympathising. It sometimes is so ; but does 
none of the fault ever rest with ourselves ? There is 
perhaps only one right thing to be done, but there is 
more than one way of doing it When we brace 
ourselves up to persist against all opposition in a 
certain course which we conscientiously believe to be 
imperative on us, we are apt to be unnecessarily stiff, 
and dogmatic, and repelling. It is a sign of weakness, 
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but it makes us for the moment feel stronger, to be 
unconciliatory and disagreeable, to enter into little 
explanation, to take no trouble to meet objections, 
and to stolidly stick to our position ; What I have 
written I have written, what I have said I have said, 
and so on. The judgment of man which condemns 
us may be quite wrong on the main point, yet almost 
justified on a side issue; at all events extenuating 
circumstances might be pleaded, if it harshly attacked 
that which was so unamiably put forward. 

But often, act as we will, we may have to endure 
injustice at man's judgment-seat. Let us, however, 
recollect that this is the lowest tribunal of all. We 
may smile at its sentence if an acquittal has been 
pronounced in the Court of Conscience, and if — for 
not even to that lies the final appeal — if we have a 
humble hope that such acquittal will be confirmed by 
the Judgment of God. 
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On the last occasion we spoke of the Judgment 
Man ; we said that it was the lowest tribunal of al 
that its sentence must sometimes be set at noug 
entirely, though frequently also its utterances we 
such as we ought to follow, and almost always su< 
as we ought to consider. 

But now we have our attention directed to a f 
higher Court ; not to one indeed which is infallibl 
for it will more or less frequently make mistakes, b 
to one whose behests we are, I think, in every ca 
bound to obey. We are to treat of the Judgment 
Conscience ; and this, I repeat, we are in every ca 
bound to obey. Even when it makes mistakes — ai 
of course we cannot tell this at the time, though ^ 
may be able to see it afterwards — even then, it 
better to go wrong in obedience to our Conscienc 
than to go right in defiance of it. That is to say, j 
action in its own nature may be perfectly lawful 
even praiseworthy, but so long as our Conscienc 
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albeit erroneously, does not approve it, such action in 
us would be neither one nor the other : and in like 
manner, to do that which is intrinsically evil, but which 
seems to us a positive duty, is not so immoral as to 
abstain from doing it ; the mischief wrought in the 
latter case may be less, but the sin will be greater. To 
take the strongest possible example ; S. Paul, before his 
conversion verily thought with himself that he ought 
to do many things contrary to the name of Jesus of 
Nazareth. We know that herein his Conscience 
misled him ; he himself came afterwards to feel and 
to lament this ; but while he did thus think, he was 
bound to oppose Christianity ; he was utterly astray, 
but he exhibited qualities that would urge him on in 
the true path, if ever it were opened to him. Had 
he been false to his convictions, and, whether through 
indolence or indifference or timidity, made no effort 
to stamp out the faith of Christ, his name would not 
have been held in terror by the Christians of Jerusalem 
and Damascus at the time of Stephen's death ; neither 
probably would it have been held in honour by 
Christians in all ages ever since. Saul the persecutor 
believed that it was his duty to exterminate the sect 
of the Nazarenes, and he set about the work with all 
his might ; Paul the apostle was persuaded that no 
labour was too hard, no sacrifice too great, in the 
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cause of Christ, and he offered both ungrudging 
In each case there was the same strong determinati 
to follow such light as he possessed, the same bumi 
anxiety to have a Conscience void of offence. 

So, then. Conscience is always to be followed ; 
judgment to be always received with respect a 
obedience ; only let us be quite certain that it is rea 
Conscience to whose sentence we are listening ; r 
some impostor who has stolen the judicial robes, a 
is masquerading in them on the judgment^seat. ' 
could not conscientiously do this or that," ia a w( 
sounding phrase, having much in it both to satii 
ourselves, and to put a stop to the persuasions 
those who would urge us to a different line of actio 
for who would wish to press anyone to act agaii 
his Conscience ? And yet might not this phrase 
sometimes exchanged for one that, though mc 
truthful, does not sound half as well, and agaii 
which few would scruple to argue: " I do not like to i 
this or that ? " I am not supposing any wilful hypt 
risy, but it is very easy to be deceived in such 
matter; it is very easy, having the desire to pursue 
particular course, to catch at certain moral consid 
ations which seem to favour it, and then to mix i 
these and our own wishes so dexterously together 
%to make it almost impossible to distinguish betwe 
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the two ; and thus we label the entire composition 
Conscience, though perhaps, as regards nine-tenths of 
its ingredients, it is Inclination. The first point then 
in weighing what professes to be the Judgment of 
Conscience is to examine very carefully whether this 
claim be well-founded. 

But supposing that we are as fully assured as we 
can be that we are not being misled by some pretender 
and are thoroughly convinced that it is really our 
Conscience which is speaking to us, it may yet happen 
that the verdict pronounced by it is unsound. I have 
already pointed out an instance of this in the case of 
S. Paul. And we may observe that he does not hold 
himself justified in the mistakes of the earlier part of 
his life by the fact that he believed at the time that 
he was in the right. He was a blasphemer, persecutor, 
injurious, the chief of sinners ; he indeed obtained 
mercy because he did it ignorantly in unbelief, but it 
was mercy, not acquittal ; his guilt was not so great as 
if he had sinned against his inner sense, but it was 
great enough to require pardon. For though he did 
well to obey his Conscience, I suppose he was sensible 
that it was not without his fault that his Conscience 
was in this so untrustworthy a guide. And the Church 
gives us a warning on this point when she teaches us 
to seek forgiveness not only for our sins and negli- 
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gences, but for our ignorances too. But how are we 
accountable for that which we did not know to be 
wrong? For that which we cou/d not know to be 
wrong I presume we are not accountable, but we could 
know many things that we do not. If we sent a 
messenger to a certain place, but were unable to give 
him any directions as to the road, and if he had met 
no one who was capable of affording him any infor- 
mation, we could hardly blame him if he failed to 
perform his errand ; but if on his fruitless return he 
were to confess that he had passed some direction 
posts, but had not stopped to read them, and had seen 
various persons, but had not thought it worth while to 
enquire of them, we should not condone his ill-success 
so easily ; yet in each case it would be true that he 
did not know the way, but under the latter circum- 
stances he might have found it out, if he had chosen. 

It is our duty therefore to seize every means of 
teaching and training our Conscience, for if we ought 
to follow it so implicitly, we ought certainly to take 
all precautions that it may guide us aright ; otherwise, 
that which should have been for our wealth becomes 
an occasion of falling. A ship whose compass had, 
unknown to the steersman, got materially out of order, 
would be in greater danger than if it had no compass 
at all. 
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First, we should endeavour to educate our Con- 
science devotionally. It is by continually asking God 
to give us by His Holy Spirit a right judgment in all 
things, and by seeking His guidance in each doubtful 
or difficult case as it arises, that we may make best 
preparation for coming to a true decision. Without 
this, our own unaided reason is very apt to go astray. 
When the princes of Israel tasted the mouldy bread, 
and saw the patched shoes and travel-stained garments 
of the Gibeonites, they felt sure that they had come 
from a great distance, and so they entered into a 
league with them. The historian tells us that three 
days afterwards — but then the mischief was done — 
they found out their mistake ; he tells us too how they 
had fallen into it ; " They asked not counsel at the 
mouth of the Lord." They were ignorant, but they 
might have known. How often might our errors be 
explained in a similar way ; errors of judgment we call 
them, and not untruly, but why did the judgment err ? 
Because we " asked not counsel at the mouth of the 
Lord." But we must ask honestly ; not like Balaam, 
unwilling to accept a plain answer when we get it, 
struggling against the unwelcome bidding, and extort- 
ing permission to have our own way ; not like Ahab 
only caring for a counsellor who will speak smooth 
things to us. We feel aggrieved, and not unnaturally, 

B 
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when a person professes to consult us with entire 
deference to our decision, and then, if that chime not 
in with his humour, persists in his pre-determined 
course. Do not let us venture so to treat God. 

Secondly, we must train our Conscience intellect- 
ually. Ours is a reasonable service ; there is nothing 
capricious or arbitrary about it ; it goes upon fixed 
principles, and these we must try to grasp. Nothing 
can help us better in this than the Bible; nothing 
indeed so well. I do not merely mean those parts 
which may seem to deal more directly with the subject, 
though no one can thoughtfully read such a chapter as 
I Cor. viii., for example, without finding a solution of 
many questions that are occurring every day ; but the 
Bible offers us also a collection of true histories ; it 
tells us about real human beings, how they lived and 
died, were perplexed, and tempted, and sometimes 
chose the right path, and sometimes made mistakes ; 
and how they sinned, and repented, or did not repent ; 
and we are told what led up to these things, and, in 
many instances, how God regarded them, and what 
sorts of helps and warnings and encouragements He 
sent them ; and we must be dull indeed if here we do 
not find a great deal to instruct our Conscience, and 
to make its balance truer. Far more and better can 
we learn in this way than from books expressly dealing 
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with casuistry. These, I think, are often unhealthy 
reading, though of course there are exceptions. Bishop 
Sanderson, for instance, is always manly and sensible : 
the hairs which he splits are of a fibre sufficiently 
tough to endure the operation ; but very frequently 
the tendency of such works is to make mountains out 
df molehills, and to suggest morbid scruples, or some- 
times to substitute these for scruples not so ingenious, 
but healthier and more natural. 

I have heard of a man who was snowed up for a 
short time in a remote country inn, and the only book 
that the house afforded him was Buchan's Domestic 
Medicine — a work very popular a century ago — which 
describes various diseases with their remedies. In a 
few days, though really in good health, he began to 
feel, one after another, the symptoms of the different 
ailments about which he had been reading, and had 
he continued long on the same intellectual diet, he 
would probably have become, through his imagina- 
tion, by no means imaginarily ill. In like manner, to 
study continually questions of casuistry might make 
the Conscience as unwholesomely fidgety and delicate 
as this traveller's body was getting to be. And it 
is a mischievous thing to have a valetudinarian Con- 
science, one which is always fancying itself in a bad 
way, and is afraid of doing anything lest it should da 
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wrong. But to do nothing is to do wrong ; we have 
to trade for our Lord, not to lay our talent up in a 
napkin. 

But anything that enlarges our knowledge of human 
nature, which of course is our own nature, is good 
intellectual training for the Conscience so that, 
besides the study of the Bible, there is the study of 
what goes on within us and around us ; and there is 
the reading of good books — I do not mean of necessity 
such as treat specially of religious subjects, but well 
written works of high tone and character. No one 
probably who has education enough to understand 
them would fail to gather much that would be useful 
to him in acquiring self-knowledge, and in strengthen- 
ing the judicial powers of Conscience, from many a 
sermon of Newman's, or Frederick Robertson's (to 
mention preachers of very different schools), or from 
a play of Shakespeare's, or from a novel of Thackeray's 
or George Eliot's. From these and other such books 
we can, if we read them thoughtfully, gain a great deal 
that will help us to ascertain the general deceptions to 
which Conscience is liable, and the general principles 
on which it should act ; and these we can apply to 
our own particular difficulties as they crop up. 

There is also, in addition, the seeking of guidance 
for the Conscience from the living voice of others. 
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No one indeed can shake oflf his own responsibility 
for his own actions ; no one ought to try to do so ; no 
one has the right to give a spiritual power of attorney 
to any other man to judge and act for him, and then 
feel that he has done his duty. But it is only natural, 
it is only what common modesty and common sense 
would alike dictate, that we should, when occasion 
arises, ask counsel from those who by virtue of age 
or experience, or relative or official position, may be 
likely to help us. We may seek from them the direc- 
tion of our Conscience, but not the over-powering of 
our Conscience; we may endeavour to learn better 
from them what is right, but we must not allow even 
their authority to make us do violence to our con- 
victions. Subject, however, to this proviso, human 
counsel, if judiciously sought, may be of the greatest 
service. 

Lastly, the Conscience must be educated prac/icalfy. 
Conscience will not go on declaring the law from its 
judgment-seat, if it find that its sentence is seldom 
carried into execution. The more readily we obey its 
voice, the more readily will it bestow its admonition ; 
when teaching produces obedience, obedience will 
produce further teaching. But it is easily discouraged. 
Its first accents are loud and clear ; if these, however, 
be not regarded, it repeats its message with bated 
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breath ; anon it sinks into a faint whisper, and finally 
is silent. " I have given them up unto their own 
heart's lust, and have let them follow their own 
imaginations." There have been fanatics who from 
an extreme but ignorant zeal have voluntarily abstained 
from using one of their limbs, until at last through 
want of exercise the nerves and muscles have con- 
tracted, and the arm or leg has withered, becoming a 
mere dead weight attached to a living body. AVe 
pity the superstition which is manifested in such a 
way ; we know that this cannot be well-pleasing to 
God. But do not they behave in a manner still more 
repugnant to God's will, still more unreasonable as 
regards themselves, for it affects a more important 
member, who maim or gradually kill the Conscience 
by denying it its rightful sphere of action ; and cer- 
tainly without the excuse of religious enthusiasm ? It 
was finely said by a Jewish Rabbi, ** The reward for 
doing one duty is the power to perform another." So 
shall we find it, and we shall find too that the reward 
is a rich one. Attention to the earliest utterance of 
the oracle within us will call forth fresh revelations, 
leading us on from strength to strength. 

Thus, then, in dealing with the Judgment of Con- 
science, we should make sure, first of all, that it is 
really Conscience who is speaking ; next, that all the 
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facts are before it, and that all the helps are supplied, 
so far as we know how to supply them, which may 
enable it to come to a right conclusion ; and then, 
when that conclusion is arrived at, we must carry it 
out at all hazards. We may still be mistaken, but the 
Judge to Whom the sole appeal against this Court can 
lie, the only One Who has power to reverse its decision, 
will not, we may well believe, be extreme to mark what 
has been done amiss in good faith and honesty. Let 
us take all due pains whether in thought or in action, 
and then, if our heart condemn us not, though we 
may not be absolutely sure that we are right, we shall 
have confidence towards God. 
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We have come now to the last of the three Judgments 
of which I proposed to speak this Advent — the last, 
and the greatest. Let me point out some of those 
particulars in which its superiority consists. 

First, nothing escapes it. A great deal escapes the 
Judgment of Man. Sometimes society is startled by 
the discovery that someone whom it had ever held in 
high esteem had all along been a hypocrite, a swindler, 
an immoral man, or the like ; and if such cases occa- 
sionally come to light, we may reasonably infer that 
there are other instances sfmilar to these which are 
never found out in this world : the Judgment of Man 
has been blinded to the last. 

And a great deal escapes the Judgment of Con-^ 
science ; very many little sins, and, it may be, some 
big sins too. David seems to have been by no means 
disturbed for a whole year, though he had the crimes 
of adultery and murder on his soul. But not th^ 
smallest sin eludes the Judgment of God. As it is 
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committed, so is it noted, its character marked, the 
fact of its existence imperishably recorded. 

Then again, this Judgment is unerring. Men make 
mistakes not only in the general opinion which they 
form of their fellows, but in the opinion also which 
they form of their individual actions. The qualities 
that the world holds in greatest honour are often such 
as occupy a very different place in the Divine scale ; 
that which is highly esteemed among men may be 
abomination in the sight of God ; while, on the other 
hand, patience, quiet self-sacrifice, the performance of 
ordinary common-place duties, may meet with little or 
no human recognition, but they are sure not to be for- 
gotten by the Heavenly Judge. And we ourselves, too, 
in judging ourselves, are very apt to fall into similar 
error ; to take pride in those things which are most 
showy, or seem to give greater scope to our abilities, 
to the disparagement, even in our own character, of 
what is really more valuable. Christ gave His dis- 
ciples a caution on this point. They returned from 
their first mission with joy, boasting, " Lord, even 
the devils are subject unto us in Thy Name ; " but 
He told them that they had greater cause for 
exultation than this, though the immediate effects 
might not appear so marvellous : " In this rejoice not, 
that the spirits are subject unto you, but rather 
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rejoice because your names are written in Heaven." 
But the superiority of the Judgment of God over 
that of Man, or of Conscience, is to be found not only 
in its all-embracing character, so that nothing is passed 
by; nor only in the infallibility of its estimate of actions 
in themselves, so that the bad can never seem good, 
nor the good bad, as may be the case with us ; but 
God is also able to determine — and no one else can, 
with any real accuracy or certainty — what is the worth 
of the righteous deed, what is the weight of the sin, 
relatively to the man who does the one or the other. 
We attempt to exercise this discriminating power : we 
say, It is no such great credit to this or that person to 
behave as he has done ; he has every advantage ; he 
has plenty of money, or leisure, or influence, or what- 
ever it may be ; or sometimes we excuse others for 
that which is in its own essence wrong, by calling to 
mind the special difficulties of their position ; the 
ignorance in which they were brought up, or the un- 
favourable surroundings in , their homes. But our 
endeavour to adjust in this way the due proportion of 
praise or blame is at best a rough process ; we have 
got very imperfect data to go upon ; the more prom- 
inent circumstances we see, but there are many less 
visible, at which we do not even guess. Some of those 
who have, as we fancy, so few obstacles to contend 
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against, are often hampered by secret hindrances of 
various kinds ; and some who have never had a 
chance, as we say, may have been offered oppor- 
tunities again and again of which we know nothing, 
of which perhaps we could not know anything, as, for 
instance, secret pleadings of the Holy Spirit in their 
hearts, which were silenced and rejected. But God 
beholds all these things, and everything else which is 
necessary to the apportionment of the exact amount 
of credit or of guilt ; to Him are open all those details 
by which each offence is lightened or aggravated. 

And, as a consequence, His Judgment must always 
be just. Not so ours. It is not only ignorance that 
stands in our way. Supposing that we had each 
particular before us as clearly as God has, supposing 
we knew not only what a man did, but why he did it, 
what led up to it, what helps he had, what hindrances, 
what struggles against evil, what strivings against 
grace ; supposing we knew all this — and in no one 
instance can we thoroughly know it — we should still 
again and again pronounce an unjust sentence, or at all 
events, one not absolutely just. For Prejudice would 
come in to warp our decision ; we may be so pre- 
possessed in favour of some as to refuse to see half 
their faults, and to be ingenious in finding excuses 
for the other half to which we cannot altogether shut 
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our eyes ; or we are so set against others as to be 
blind to much that is really admirable in them, and to 
be ready to imagine evil or unworthy motives for what- 
ever good qualities they exhibit, which we cannot help 
observing. For take the case where our knowledge 
might seem most perfect ; a case where we are 
acquainted with a great deal of the secret history of 
the person whose conduct is in question, with more 
of it, at all events, than is known to any other human 
being ; take the judgment of our own conscience 
upon ourselves. Is that always just ? Is it not 
sometimes even more fallible than the judgment pro- 
nounced upon us by other men who, though they 
have less knowledge to guide them, are able to form 
a more unbiassed and disinterested opinion? But 
God is no respecter of persons ; He with an absolute 
equality regards the conduct of His creatures, and 
whatever betide, the Judge of all the earth will do 
right. There are some people who do not believe that 
God is just, and would be very unhappy if they did 
believe it. They probably say that He is just, but the 
hope of their heart is that what they say is false. They 
read both the threats and the promises, but they per- 
suade themselves that the latter will be kept, and the 
former remain a dead letter. But this cannot be: 
they stand or fall together, and much more stands or 
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falls with them. For it would overthrow our whole 
conception of the Divine Nature, it would strike at 
the root of our faith, not only in the Bible, but in 
Him of Whom the Bible speaks, if we could suppose 
that He would pledge His word to what He never 
meant to carry out. 

And it is a very awful thought in connection with 
the Judgment that God is Just ; a very awful thought 
to us, because we are sinners. In an earthly trial a 
man who was conscious of his innocence would wish 
his judge to be thoroughly and strictly impartial ; such 
an one would be most likely to arrive at the truth, 
and the truth is what the guiltless would desire ; but a 
criminal, who had no hope of escaping condemnation 
by any fair means, would be glad if his judge did not 
hold the scales absolutely even ; if he were liable to 
be swayed by his feelings rather than by the evidence; 
or if he were too tender-hearted to carry out the law 
which he professed to administer. And we, as crim- 
inals, feel this, and would willingly suppose that the 
Judgment of God is too loving to be just 

This, indeed, is not so; but while affirming its 
justice, let us not forget that it is loving also. Not 
only will every extenuating circumstance be given its 
full weight ; not only will all allowance be made for our 
ignorance, the weakness of our nature, and our various 
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disadvantages ; but the Love will be shown chiefly in 
this, that He who laid down the penalties for sin, had 
also announced certain means and conditions through 
which and under which those penalties should be 
remitted, and will make His promise good. And this 
mercy, though undeserved by us, and therefore not 
required by justice, is not inconsistent with it. For 
instance, in most countries high treason is punishable 
with death ; yet, in the case of a rebellion, it is not 
uncommon for the sovereign to proclaim, of his own 
grace and favour, that they who, within a certain time, 
lay down their arms, and return to their allegiance, 
shall be forgiven the past. So God has opened to us 
the door of reconciliation ; He gave His Son to live 
and die for us, and He has said that all who plead 
the merits of that Sacrifice, and endeavour to follow 
in the steps of that most holy Life, all who are sorry 
for their sins, and, in the strength of Divine Grace, 
break away from them, shall, for Christ's sake, be 
pardoned. But this is a very different thing from that 
view which virtually seems to say that, however we 
live, or however we die, God is too merciful to pass 
sentence of condemnation upon us. 

Finally, consider for how many things we must give 
account when we come to the Judgment of God. For 
our soul. Have we cared for its growth and sus- 
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tenance ? have we nurtured it with the sincere milk of 
the Word ? have we trained it by prayer, and reading, 
and exercise in good works? have we fed it with 
Sacramental Food? have we clothed it with those 
graces which God's Spirit is so ready to supply ? have 
we sheltered it, as well as we could, from temptation 
and from evil ? The soul may be the last thing that 
some think of now, but it will be the first thing thought 
of by all in that day. 

And we shall have to give account for our body : 
for with this, too, we must serve God. Have we 
honoured it, knowing that God gave it to us ; nay, 
that God Himself came to earth to take such a body 
upon Him ; that our own body is even now the temple 
of the Holy Ghost, and that, in the higher and better 
life, we shall still be clothed with the Flesh, though 
it be purged and glorified ? Have we also kept it in 
subjection; not allowing excess to enfeeble it, impurity 
to defile it, sloth to dull its energies? have we used 
it in our Master's service, reverently worshipping with 
it, heartily working with it ? 

And then, there are our temporal blessings : our 
health, and wealth, and strength, and the like ; and our 
spiritual blessings : the grace of our Baptism, and Con- 
firmation, religious education, the possession of God's 
revealed truth, the opportunities of going to Him in 
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prayer, the offer of union with Him in the Eucharist. 

And we must reckon for our time, for all that we 
have wasted of it, or even actively misused : — for our 
thoughts, that is, for those that we have cherished, 
and loved to dwell upon ; bad thoughts may come 
from outside, from the enemy of our souls ; we only 
make them our own if we encourage them — for our 
words, which slip out from us so quickly, and which 
we so soon forget, but they are not forgotten by God — 
and for our deeds, aye, and for our undeeds, too, if 
I may coin a word ; for it is not only the record of 
what we have done amiss, but the catalogue of duties 
neglected, .which in that day we shall have to face; 
many things, no doubt, are written against us in God's 
Book of Remembrance, which we shall find it hard to 
answer, but harder still, perhaps, to excuse the pages 
that we have allowed to remain blank. 

What an ordeal, then, lies before usl What a 
reckoning must be made ! and this before One from 
Whom nothing is hidden, and Who is infinitely just 

The secrets of all hearts shall be disclosed. To 
whom ? To God ? Nay, He knows them already — 
has known them always — but to ourselves. That was 
an awful word that was said to Dives, and will then 
be said to us. Remember 1 Remember that thou in 
thy lifetime — every day that we live, my brethren, we 
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are preparing the end of that sentence. The ancients 
fabled that to drink of the river Lethe produced forget- 
fulness ; if the story were true, there are many to whom 
no reddest wine that ever moved itself in the cup 
aright, would be so grateful, or so tempting, as a 
draught from that river of Oblivion ; and indeed there 
are none of us who might not be glad, if it were 
possible, thus to drown in eternal forgetfulness parts of 
our life ; it may be certain continuous passages therein, 
it may be certain isolated acts or words or thoughts. 
But Lethe is a fable ; yet there is a stream that has this 
power, and which is no fable : the stream that, so to 
speak, still freshly flows from the pierced side of Jesus : 

" I came to Jesus, and I drank 
Of that life-giving stream; 
My thirst was quenched, my soul revived, 
And now I live in Him." 

Happily for us the season which specially brings be- 
fore our minds the thought of the great and terrible day 
of the Lord, and which might suggest the despairing 
question. Who can abide it ? is the same that is the 
herald of this salvation that has been provided. Ad- 
vent proclaims, " Behold He cometh with clouds, and 
every eye shall see Him ; the Judgment shall be set, 
and the books opened : " but together with this it 
carries the Christmas message, " Unto you is born a 
Saviour, which is Christ the Lord." 
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Whenever we come to the Holy Communion, "we 
acknowledge and bewail our manifold sins and wicked- 
ness, which we from time to time most grievously have 
committed by thought, word, and deed, against God's 
Divine Majesty." There are very many great advan- 
tages in having a prescribed form of public prayer, but 
there is one disadvantage — the danger of allowing our 
familiarity with the sight and sound of the words to 
lead us to utter them without due attention to their 
meaning. It may be useful, then, at this season when 
we are so reminded of the Second Coming of our 
Lord, to anticipate, so far as we can, the sort of 
account which we shall then have to render in regard 
to these three matters, as to which we confess that 
we have been and are continually guilty. 

Our subject to-day is that one of the three wherein 
we offend, perhaps, more frequently than in either 
of the others, but which causes least trouble to the 
conscience of many ; for one, at least, of the sins of 
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thought is a sin of omission — the not thinking enough 
about the guilt of those offences which find no outward 
expression. A wrong act is something objective and 
tangible ; we cannot shut our eyes to it ; we may, 
indeed, through constant repetition, lose all compunc- 
tion about it, yet we know that it has been done, and, 
if we consider the matter at all, or if the question be 
asked us, we know that it is wrong. An evil word 
touches us less ; there does not appear to be so direct 
and lasting a result from it ; nevertheless, it makes a 
certain impression, for someone else has heard it, 
possibly many have done so, and we are conscious 
that an effect has been produced upon them, perhaps 
injurious to them, as warping or deadening their sense 
of right, or creating a false opinion ; perhaps injurious 
to ourselves, as hurting our character, or reputation. 
People were surprised to hear us speak so hastily, or 
censoriously, or irreverently, or coarsely, and it may 
be that, almost in the moment of utterance, we are 
aware of this, and feel sorry and ashamed. But evil 
thoughts are a secret sin ; they are known to nobody 
besides ourselves, except — to be sure it is rather an 
important exception — except to God; and thus they do 
not strike us so forcibly ; there is no present outward 
shame attached to them, there seems no immediate 
result flowing from them. Thought is free, we say ; 
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but is it so ? In a certain sense it is. A slave may 
be obedient and deferential to a tyrant, but no power 
and no punishment can make him think the despot a 
great and good ruler ; a man may dogmatise boldly 
and strongly on subjects of which he knows little, and 
circumstances may be such as to lead his audience to 
listen to him with decent external attention, but that 
does not prevent them from thinking him a pompous 
ignoramus. To this extent thought is free ; free from 
the knowledge and control of our fellows, but not free 
from the knowledge and final control of God. No, if 
we regard our thoughts in the Light of the Judgment, 
we shall see that they must be exercised under the 
restraints and responsibilities which attach to those 
who have to render an account for them to the 
Supreme Judge. And it is noteworthy what impor- 
tance is attributed to our thoughts in Holy Scripture. 
In describing the wickedness of the antediluvian 
world, the sacred historian does not dwell on the 
overt acts of sin, though of course there were many 
such, but he dives down to the source of these: "every 
imagination of the thoughts of man's heart was only 
evil continually." "Thou didst well that it was in 
thine heart," said God to David ; recognising the 
good thought, though it was not allowed to be put in 
practice by him who had conceived it. " God is not in 
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all his thoughts," is a prominent mark in the descrip- 
tion of the wicked by the Psalmist. So, in the pro- 
phet's exhortation, the bad intention is ranked with 
the bad course of life : " Let the wicked forsake his 
way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts ; " and our 
Lord classes evil thoughts with murders, adulteries, 
and other crimes which "come from within and defile 
the man.*' Many similar passages might be adduced. 

Now God will judge our thoughts at last, but no 
human being, save the thinker himself, can judge 
them at present in any individual case. Our neigh- 
bours, our friends, our relations do not know them, or 
only so much of them as we choose to disclose ; but 
everyone can know his own, and will do well to judge 
his own, that so by timely correction here he may 
avert a heavier sentence hereafter. Let me suggest a 
few instances of sins of thought. 

First, there is the dwelling upon sin as something 
which would be desirable if it were not wrong. Some 
who are afraid to commit wickedness are not afraid to 
think about committing it ; they will abstain from the 
actual enjoyment of evil, but they will not abstain 
from the enjoyment of hankering after the delights 
which they deny themselves. Many motives may 
deter them from actual and avowed rebellion to the 
will of Heaven ; perhaps force of habit and education, 
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perhaps fear of man, perhaps— -strange inconsistency ! 
— fear of God ; as though He were not " a discemer 
of the thoughts and intents of the heart ; " as though 
there did not often occur in the Gospels some such 
phrase as, " Jesus knowing their thoughts said, Where- 
fore think ye evil in your hearts ? " And of course 
such unhallowed longings prepare the way for un- 
hallowed acts; hell is not entirely paved with good 
intentions ; they who go so near to the precipice are 
likely to lose their head (their heart has been lost 
before) and topple over ; but I do not linger on this, 
because we are now engaged in considering thoughts 
which have still remained so, and have never been 
developed into action. Yet, even if the noxious seed 
produce no visible crop, is not the ground burdened 
and defiled by its very presence ? Do not these un- 
chastened desires lower the whole moral tone of him 
who cherishes them? And in the judgment — is it 
with such feelings, such fruitless reaching towards 
forbidden fruit, that we could venture to meet that ? 
What will it avail in such case to plead that we have 
not transgressed the letter of the Commandments, 
when we are summoned before Him who will detect 
murder in the angry heart, and adultery in the impure 
eye? 

Or there are thoughts of discontent. Some are 
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always unhappy because their station in life is not 
higher, or their means larger, or their work pleasanter, 
or their talents greater ; they continually say, God*s 
will be done, and they continually think, as regards 
themselves, what an uncomfortable will it is. For, of 
course, such murmuring, though professedly against 
circumstances, is practically against Him who ordered 
those circumstances. But "shall the thing framed 
say of Him that framed it. He had no understanding ? " 
And closely allied with dissatisfied thoughts about 
our own position are envious thoughts about that of 
others. People used to believe — in Italy, and perhaps 
elsewhere, they still believe — that the evil eye has 
power to hurt ; and it is quite true ; the only mistake 
is as to the person who can be hurt by it. It is not 
possible for anyone to injure his neighbour by looking 
askance and with malicious gaze at his person or pro- 
perty, but it is absolutely certain that he will injure 
himself, for envy eats away the root of that Charity 
which is the bond of all virtues. And perhaps it is 
going too far to say that this vice does not hurt the 
object of it as well, at least indirectly, for in any case 
he loses some sympathy and goodwill, and if he 
become aware of this, it may be that certain cor- 
responding evil thoughts — contempt, suspicion, dislike 
— may be awakened in his own breast also. For in 
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truth it is almost impossible that our sins — even those 
which may seem our secret sins — can imperil our own 
souls only ; no man's house can be very secure if 
there be a barrel of gunpowder in the cellar of his 
next door neighbour. 

And there are other kinds of uncharitable thoughts : 
there is the putting, though only privately, the worst 
construction on the conduct of those about us instead 
of the best ; the imputation, though but in our own 
minds, of a bad motive where a good one was possible ; 
the sneering spirit, albeit the sneer be unspoken, the 
suggestion, unuttered though it remain, that what 
seems to be right in others is marred by insincerity 
or self-seeking. 

And among evil thoughts, or thoughts which lead to 
evil, we may, I think, class something which at first 
sight might not appear so harmful — the habit of castle- 
building, of supposing ourselves in a position to which 
at all events we have not yet attained, of putting aside 
the common-place realities of our life while we draw a 
fancy picture in which we appear gifted with ever so 
much more wealth, or power, or eloquence, or wit, or 
learning than we at present possess, or probably are 
ever likely to possess. In the first place, it is a sort 
of apotheosis of self ; for we naturally place ourselves 
— our Imagination having put, so to speak, a signed 
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blank cheque in our hands, which we can therefore 
fill up without regard to economy — ^we naturally place 
ourselves in the most favourable circumstances, and 
even by these unsi;bstantial dreams, our self-esteem 
(such a different thing from self-respect) is ministered 
to ; and, moreover, indulgence in this mental opium- 
eating unfits us for our ordinary duties, which seem 
mean and petty by the side of the rose-coloured visions 
in which we have found delight. Indeed it stands to 
reason that they who spend so much of their time in 
castles in the air must neglect much that they have to 
do upon the earth. You remember in the Arabian 
tale how the sanguine day-dreamer fancied himself 
progressing from one success to another, until in his 
delight at the baseless prospect he kicked over the 
basket of crockery, the sale of which was to have been 
the first step in his fortunate career. Or there is that 
Scriptural castle-builder, who projected his larger barns 
to hold his over-flowing store, and who saw before 
him a long and luxurious life ; and then on the 
instant he had to contemplate these thoughts in the 
Light of the Judgment, and to find that while his 
forecast of the future melted away in a moment, no 
provision for the present had been made. 

Wandering thoughts must not be left out of account. 
Many are sorely distressed at finding their attention 
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wavering or altogether astray when they would most 
wish it concentrated, as in prayer, or even in Holy 
Communion. This may be partly involuntary, a result 
of our human frailty, but it is not always so. Do we 
try to recall our mind to the matter in hand as soon 
as we detect its absence ? Do we repent of these 
negligences, or regard them not only as excusable, but 
as needing no excuse ? Do we really strive against 
them ? Do we find that they grow less frequent, and 
that when they occur they are more quickly discovered, 
and more sternly repressed ? 

And this brings me to another point, about which, 
in conclusion, I would say a word. Some might argue, 
If thought be free, yet the thinkers are not free, for we 
cannot help our thoughts. To some extent we can- 
not We cannot help a thought passing through the 
mind, but we can help taking it into the heart ; we 
cannot help its paying us a flying visit, but we need 
not invite such visit, or press for its prolongation when 
it is made unbidden. Even these transient suggestions 
of evil may leave some stain upon us, but we can at 
least avoid revelling in them ; the pitch has touched 
us, but probably the risk, and certainly the guilt of 
defilement, will be less than if we had touched the 
pitch ; or, slightly to vary the figure, if we walk in a 
muddy road, as this life of ours with its many tempta- 
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tions is, we must perforce get splashed occasionally, 
but we need not, of our own accord, roll in the 
gutter like a hog. The prophet does not ask, " How 
long shall thy vain thoughts assail thee ? " — he 
knew that their life was as long as the man's — but, 
" How long shall thy vain thoughts lodge within 
thee ? " 

But how shall we get rid of them? for they are 
importunate guests, who try to force their way into the 
house, and will not easily take " Not at home " for 
an answer. This must vary in different instances. 
In the case of wandering thoughts, constant watch- 
fulness is perhaps the only remedy ; it is a slow and 
tedious one, and probably an entire cure will never 
be wrought ; but the custom of wandering may be 
weakened, the habit of concentration strengthened. 
It is well, for example, before beginning our private 
or public prayers to spend a few moments in trying 
to realize that we are in the presence of God, and 
to bring home to ourselves the fact that we are really 
speaking to Him, and that He is really listening to us. 
If we keep this in view, our attention would not stray 
more than it does when we are making some earnest 
request of a fellow-man. And so what Dickens some- 
where calls the preliminary " dive-down " when we 
get into our seats in Church, and which he says 
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is "surely a little conventional," need not be con- 
ventional at all, but very practical and useful. 

When assailed by discontented thoughts, when we 
are ready to reckon up all the things that are against 
us, we may profitably turn to the other side of the 
account, and take stock of our mercies and blessings. 
If we work the sum out fairly, we shall probably find 
that there is a great difference between the two totals, 
but that the balance is not on the side we had supposed. 
/ Or if we are envious of others, we may consider the 
many who, if they were wicked enough, might well be 
envious of us; or when we are tempted to be un- 
charitable, ve may turn from the sins of our neighbours 
to our own, and think what charity we stand in need 
of, if all were known ; while our fancies as to what we 
would do if we were what we are not, might receive 
an unpleasant but salutary check were we to enquire 
what we have done as we are ; for if we have left our 
one talent idle, is it not likely that the possession of 
ten would only cause us to provide nine napkins more ? 

And some thoughts are not to be thought about, even 
with the purpose of arguing them down. Especially is 
this the case with tiiose of impurity ; with such it is 
best to adopt Parthian tactics, and to begin by running 
away. Let us force ourselves at once to think of some- 
thing else, or, better still, let us begin to do something ; 
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something, it matters little what, so long as it is inno- 
cent, which will for the time take us out of ourselves. 
For many bad thoughts — I might almost say for all 
bad thoughts — there is no better remedy than work. 

For all these things, then, so impalpable as they seem, 
we shall have to give account. No human being beholds 
them at present, but one day they will be illuminated 
by the Light of the Judgment. It is wisest to search 
them out now, that they may not take us by surprise 
then ; and for this let us seek the help of Him Who, 
whether we seek it or not, reads them here, and will 
pronounce sentence on them hereafter. " Try me, O 
God, and seek the ground of my heart ; prove me, 
and ei^mine my thoughts." 
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"Articulately-speaking" is with Homer a stock 
epithet, applied again and again to men regarded 
generically. He has here hit upon the characteristic 
which most obviously distinguishes our race from the 
lower animals. We sometimes say indeed that Reason 
is a purely human gift ; yet brutes frequently behave 
in a way which in a man we should regard as evidence 
of his sense and logical power, though in a dog or a 
horse we ascribe it to instinct, because we have set 
out with the preconceived notion that these do not 
reason ; yet the distinction often seems to be in name 
rather than in reality. 

It is true too that animals sbmetimes appear to be 
capable of intercommunication among themselves, 
but in whatever way this may be effected, it is cer- 
tainly not by means of articulate speech. This last 
is the prerogative and privilege of men alone, but like 
all prerogatives it may be abused to purposes for 
which it was never intended ; like all privileges it is 
weighted with corresponding duties. 
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We are to consider now how we have employed 
is talent, and fulfilled these obligations ; we are to 
f to regard our Words in the Light of the Judgment. 
Dr that Light will beat fiercely upon them ; the word 
)es forth, and seems at once to mingle in the air, and 
ave no trace behind ; but it is stereotyped in the 
gister of Heaven. God has repeatedly warned us 
' the importance of those utterances which we may 
*em so unimportant. When He gave the Decalogue 

1 Sinai He issued two commandments — one in each 
ble — regarding sins of this nature ; for both He may 

2 blasphemed, and man slandered by the tongue that 
" set on fire of hell." And in the New Testament 

jr Lord goes still further : " Every idle word that 
len shall speak, they shall give account thereof in 
le day of Judgment ; " and while He tells us that we 
lall be judged according to our works. He also says, 
By thy words thou shalt be justified, and by thy 
ords thou shalt be condemned." For indeed, in a 
srtain sense, words are works, that is to say, the speak- 
ig of them is an act for which we are accountable. 

I shall not dwell on the grosser offences of this 
ind — swearing, blasphemy, impurity. They are 
ommon enough, as anyone merely passing through 
le streets of our towns and villages knows full well ; 
ut it would be waste of time to treat of these now. 
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Let us rather think of some of those sins of the 
tongue to which we are or may be liable, and leave 
those unnoticed from which our circumstances, habits, 
or education have so debarred us that we feel not the 
slightest temptation to commit them. 

And first we may mention incontinence of speech, 
the perpetual desire to say something, though un- 
accompanied by the fact that we have something to 
say. Our Saviour reminds us of our responsibility for 
every idle word ; the term in the original means un- 
working, or, as we might express it, objectless; in 
another passage where it occurs it is translated barren. 
If, however, it were meant that every word that could 
not be called directly profitable, or instructive, or 
necessary, would furnish matter for accusation against 
us in the day of Judgment, then, I think, the monks 
of La Trappe, who abjure speech altogether, would 
have taken the right course ; for certainly in such case 
men must be either very silent or very sinful. But words 
may have other lawful objects besides that of carrying 
on the necessary business of life, or of conveying coun- 
sel or information ; they are not idle — for they have 
an aim, and a good one — when they are employed for 
purposes of courtesy, or of innocent recreation and 
amusement. A person may invent stories to tell a 
child, like Alice in Wonderland ; the words in them- 
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selves are nonsensical enough, but they are not idle if 
they call forth the interest and harmless laughter of 
those for whom they are intended ; for they have 
accomplished their legitimate purpose. Or another 
may pay a visit to a sick friend, and perhaps say 
nothing very wise or witty ; the talk may have been 
of the weather and the crops, and other like topics of 
mild and unexciting character; yet the words were 
not idle words if they have helped to cheer an invalid 
for half an hour, and whiled his mind away for a time 
from dweUing on his own ailments. But merely to 
keep the tongue in perpetual motion is not such an 
end as would clear words from the reproach of idleness, 
and yet what other end than this physical exercise of 
the organs of speech the ceaseless chatterer often has, 
it would be difficult to say. He does not instruct or 
amuse others, (far from it,) and he disparages himself, 
for most people would agree with Pope : 

"Words are like leaves, and where they most abound 
Much fruit of sense beneath is rarely found." 

But Holy Scripture gives us a graver reason for not 
yielding to this foolish and fatal fluency : " In the 
multitude of words there wanteth not sin." And it 
must needs be so. When there is no judgment and 
no restraint the bad pours forth with the good, the 
noxious with the innocent ; and thus much evil is 

D 
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committed and wrought by those who would never 
think of doing this wrong if only they were capable 
of thinking at all. 

The over-talkative are almost sure to be guilty in 
this haphazard involuntary way in regard to a clas§ 
of words as to which perhaps the consciences of none 
of us can feel entirely easy — unkind words. The 
species are various. There is the ill-natured sort; 
the sneer, the innuendo, the censorious suggestion. 
Deliberately to slander is literally devilish (the word 
" devil " means calumniator), and no one, not 
thoroughly wicked, would ever say against another 
what he was sure was false ; but would he be always 
equally particular not to accuse him of anything which 
he was not sure was true ? "I tell the tale as 'twas 
told to me," " I give you my authority," and so forth ; 
with such slight reservation the story goes on from 
mouth to mouth, and soon the reservation is forgotten, 
but the story is remembered. If we be not certain 
of the correctness of the report, is it just or kind to 
spread it unnecessarily ? If it aflfected our own 
character, should we like this publicity given to what 
may after all be a baseless calumny ? And even if we 
were certain of its truth, are we certain that it behoves 
us to repeat it ? It may be so ; it may be essential, 
for the sake of others, that the fact should be pub- 
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lished, but otherwise Charity would counsel silence. 
In the Catechism we are taught to keep our tongues 
from "evil-speaking, lying, and slandering ; " meaning, 
I suppose, that we are to abstain not only from speak- 
ing evil falsely, which is slandering, but from speaking 
evil truly without adequate cause. 

But besides ill-natured words, there are ill-tempered 
words : those of hot anger and passion, and those of 
peevishness, petulance, and snappishness. It is difficult 
to exaggerate the mischief wrought in this way by the 
unbridled tongue, mischief to those within the sphere 
of its unhappy sharpness, wearing them to death, or 
else rousing to life whatever of impatience or irrita- 
bility may be latent in them ; and mischief, most of 
all, to its possessor ; it destroys the feeling of peace 
within ; it stands in the way of communion between 
man and man, and between man and God ; it poisons 
the springs of either life, the temporal and the spiritual ; 
.and where such want of restraint is habitual it makes 
our presence undesired on earth, and impossible in 
Heaven. Some people think little of angry and 
fretful words, but surely they are idle words of a 
very bad kind ; either they are objectless, and so are 
gratuitously wicked, or their object is to give pain. 

But if ill-nature is the cause of some evil words, 
there are others which spring from a spurious good* 
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nature. An old preacher rejoices that when God 
gave man two eyes and ears and hands and feet, He 
furnished him with only one tongue ; for, adds the 
divine, if one be so unruly, two would be utterly un- 
manageable. He goes on, however, to lament that 
some had evaded this wise provision of Nature, 
and had become double-tongued. We shall have to 
answer for insincere words. We speak of them some- 
times as demanded by courtesy, or an anxiety not to 
offend, but I do not think courtesy ever demands any- 
thing of the sort ; and if we are anxious not to offend 
God, we shall certainly be true and genuine. In a 
clever and amusing book, published at the beginning 
of this century, called " T/iinks-I-fo-Myse//," the 
author describes himself, when an observant boy, as 
much perplexed by the conduct of his father and 
mother who, seeing some visitors approaching the 
house, expressed great vexation, and regretted that 
there was not time to deny themselves "to these 
people, who were always coming ; " and yet they 
received these same people on their entrance with 
warm effusion, and gently complained that they did 
not favour them oftener. The lad could not under- 
stand how his parents, who in all ordinary dealings 
were fair and honourable, could act in this manner, 
and, indeed though the picture is scarcely a carica- 
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ture, it is not very intelligible ; for while we are 
bound, even by Christianity itself, to behave towards 
others with civility, we are certainly not bound — on 
the contrary, we are absolutely forbidden — to express 
sentiments about them which we do not feel. It is 
not required that we should utter everything that is 
in our mind ; we may, for instance, think a person's 
conduct foolish, but it may not be incumbent on us 
to say so; such interference on our part might be 
impertinent and unwarrantable ; but it would be still 
more unwarrantable if, out of politeness or fear of 
giving umbrage, we were to pretend that we thought 
he had done wisely. It is not an invariable moral 
duty to say all that we think ; it is an invariable moral 
duty to think all that we say — and even when we are 
driven into a corner, and have no choice but to speak 
unpleasant truths, or to speak pleasant lies, still honesty 
is the best policy merely as regards this world ; we 
shall not lose the respect or friendship of those whose 
respect or friendship is worth having for telling the 
truth when we were called upon to do so, even though 
the truth be in itself unpalatable. About twenty years 
ago, when John Stuart Mill was standing for West- 
minster, and in the course of his canvass was addressing 
a large meeting of working men, he was asked whether 
he had stated in one of his writings that the working 
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classes in England were given to lying. "Yes, I 
did," was his plain answer to a plain question ; he 
did not retract, he did not try, as some would have 
done under such circumstances, to explain away his 
words, until he made it appear that when he said they 
were giving to lying it was only his roundabout mode 
of expressing that they were particularly devoted to 
truth ; he simply affirmed the fact concerning which 
he was interrogated ; whether it cost him his seat or 
not, the case was so. And his audience, feeling more 
admiration for his straightforwardness than anger at 
the uncomplimentary opinion which he had formed 
of themselves, cheered him to the echo, and by their 
generous appreciation of his veracity, gave perhaps 
the most satisfactory evidence that the philosopher's 
estimate of them had been too harsh. But if even in 
man's opinion plain-dealing is honourable, and in- 
sincerity contemptible, how will the latter appear 
in the Light of the Judgment ; in the eyes of Him 
Who has told us that no liar shall have part in His 
Kingdom ? It may seem austere to stigmatize as liars 
those who only swerve from truth, not for the sake of 
cheating or the like, but just to make themselves 
pleasant ; who only tell white lies, as they are called. 
But George the Third showed sense when he said, 
" I hate white lies ; if we are to have lies at all, let 
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them be good black ones ; " and indeed they are the 
less dangerous of the two, for of them our conscience 
accuses us at once, and we are stung by shame and 
urged to repentance ; the others may be beheld for 
the first time in their real character in the Light of 
the Judgment ; we shall then see the false white by 
the side of the true ; the white lies must make their 
colour good before the Great White Throne. 

Another sort of insincerity — and one of the worst 
sorts — is to talk more than we feel about religious 
matters. I do not mean deliberate hypocrisy, that 
speaks for itself, and Conscience hears it speaking, 
but a habit of saying what we theoretically know to be 
right, without examining ourselves whether we really 
mean it ; or whether, if we do, we are really acting 
accordingly. One evil that ensues is this. Our 
spiritual energy is dissipated in words ; it evaporates 
in talk. A Government often allows a Hberty of 
speech which goes beyond the law, because it knows 
that this is a kind of safety-valve ; that if a Republican, 
for instance, be not prevented from saying when he 
chooses that a Republic is the only endurable form of 
Government, he will go on living very happily and 
contentedly under a Monarchy. 

In the same way our religion may settle altogether 
upon the tongue, and we may be content to live ill 
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because we speak well. As Bunyan says, " Some cry 
out against sin, even as the mother cries out against 
the child in her lap, when she calleth it Slut, and 
Naughty Girl, and then falls to hugging and kissing 
it." Let us be very careful in religious matters to 
undertalk rather than overtalk our feelings ; on such 
an awful subject let us specially beware of idle words, 
that is, words having no aim, or the worse than no 
aim of making ourselves seem better than we are. 

But though there is a time to be silent, there is 
also a time to speak. We are sometimes possessed 
by a dumb devil, less obtrusive but not one whit less 
a devil than the one who tears and cries out. We 
shall have to render account in the Judgment, not 
only for the words that we uttered, but for those that 
we did not utter. The negroes believe that monkeys 
can speak, but that they are too cunning to do so, lest 
they should be set to work. There are men who 
occasionally imitate this supposed simious policy; 
they are mute because they do not want to get 
themselves into trouble, but will they in the end 
attain their wish ? No, we shall have to answer for 
the dishonour that we allowed to be shown to God 
without making any protest; for the unjust speech 
that we let go uncorrected ; for the sorrow that we 
passed by uncomforted ; for the warning that we did 
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not give ; for the encouragement that we were too 
shy or too lazy to hold out. May not such things 
appear to us in the Light of the Judgment, and if so, 
may not we by a righteous retribution be speechless 
in that day ? 

The two things that we most need to cultivate if we 
would guide our words aright are Courage and Self- 
restraint ; Courage to speak, and Self-restraint to hold 
our tongue. Let us remember by Whom it is that 
our voice is heard or is not heard ; the human 
audience will vary with the varying occasion, but we 
are always before God. If He is really watching us, 
shall we be afraid to stand up for Him and His ? 
And shall we dare beneath His searching gaze to be 
angry or pretentious or untruthful ? 

The tongue may be one of two things, according as 
we use it ; it may be an unruly evil full of deadly 
poison, or it may be the best member that we have. 
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We have considered our Thoughts and Words in the 
Light of the Judgment, and now we are to endeavour 
to anticipate the way in which our Deeds will appear 
when subjected to the same ordeal. And this may 
seem to us an easier task ; we may think that when 
the great Day of Reckoning comes, these will provide 
fewer surprises for us than either of the others. For 
thoughts sometimes slip out of the mind as swiftly 
and imperceptibly as they slip in ; and words are 
frequently forgotten as soon as spoken ; and altogether 
the sense of responsibility in regard to both these is 
often slumbering, but it is not so, we fancy, with acts j 
they demand a more decided exertion of the will; there 
is a certain deliberateness about them, and a certain 
recollection of them that cHngs to us. So we fancy, 
but the fancy is only in part founded on fact. Many 
of our acts we forget as completely as any word that 
we have uttered, or any thought that has skimmed 
through our mind. 
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But we should remember any great offence — should 
we ? Yet who decides, for the time at all events, and 
before we come into the Light of the Judgment, what 
a great offence is ? Our own Conscience. It depends 
therefore on the accuracy and delicacy of that whether 
we recollect afterwards, or even observe at the moment, 
deeds which are assuredly noted by God, and will one 
day be brought back to us. At present we have 
scales and weights it is true, and so we think we can 
judge what our works are worth ; but how if the 
weights be light, or the balance not fairly adjusted ? 
We regard murder as a terrible crime ; we should 
suppose that a man who had been guilty of this 
could never forget it to his dying day ; that it would 
be constantly in his thoughts ; that he would be 
always haunted by the figure of his victim ; that, 
even though men saw it not, he would feel the brand 
of Cain upon his brow. It is thus that Dickens has 
pictured Sikes, and Hood, Eugene Aram. And not 
untruly to nature, for each of these had committed 
only one murder ; but there have been criminals who 
if they had been asked how many people they had 
killed would have been unable to answer off hand ; 
they would have had to think and reckon up, and 
then perhaps not have been sure within two or three. 
Now if it be* possible for the conscience to become 
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thus hardened and forgetful as regards the most 
enormous crimes, through familiarity and repetition, 
is it not likely, is it not certain, that in many instances 
in which the moral character of the actions is less 
prominently marked, there would ensue all the more 
easily inattention to them in the moment of com- 
mittal, and oblivion of them the moment after? 
These unnoted or forgotten sins are of course differ- 
ent in different people ; but, as a general rule, those 
offences of which we think the least are those of 
which we are oftenest guilty ; habit blunts our senses 
in respect to them. A man who seldom gives way to 
passion will, if he be betrayed into a burst of rage, 
feel humiliated on looking back at it, and the memory 
of his unwonted excess will long abide with him, 
though perhaps he commits every day little acts of 
stinginess and niggardliness almost unconsciously, so 
naturally do they from custom come to him ; while 
another, whose cheeks would tingle at the thought of 
perpetrating these meannesses, will fly into violent 
anger on the least provocation, and only wonder that 
those around him do not forget his sharp words as 
soon as he forgets them himself. 

But the things which we do not remember now, 
and which seem altogether blotted from our mind, we 
shall remember when they are brought into the light— 
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the Light of the Judgment. In days when parchment 
was scarce and dear, it was a frequent custom to take 
an old piece of it, erase with pumice-stone whatever 
had been there inscribed, and then write something 
else on the surface thus made clear. But in many 
cases it has happened that the original writing has 
been still manifestly traceable through that which has 
been intruded over it, and many a precious ancient 
manuscript of part of the Sacred Scriptures, or of some 
of the works of the masters of antiquity, has been 
found overlaid by an absurd monkish legend, or a 
dry-as-dust scholastic treatise. In the tenth or twelfth 
century some scribe in a monastery had, as he thought, 
obliterated the original writing, and yet now in the 
nineteenth century scholars are able still to decipher 
it, and it is published to the world. There have been 
many such Hterary resurrections ; and in the Judg- 
ment will there not be moral resurrections also? 
When the Archangel's trump sounds, is it only the 
buried bodies that shall arise? Nay, surely buried 
memories, buried deeds, buried sins — these too shall 
come out of the grave of oblivion that had seemed so 
long to cover them ; these too shall stand to meet us 
before the tribunal of God. We may have written 
over our past much matter that may seem to us fresher 
and more valuable, yet the ancient record is still there, 
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hidden, but not destroyed ; and when in the IJght of 
the Judgment the palimpsest stands before us in its 
old clearness, we shall be forced to read it, and to 
acknowledge that its Witness is true. For nothing is 
forgotten by God; His Book of Remembrance has 
no omissions and no errata, and nothing wi// be for- 
gotten by man when in that terrible day he is con- 
fronted with the past. 

But so much is forgotten now, yet perhaps not 
altogether irrevocably, e\fen as regards this present 
life. If we will examine ourselves, if we will not be 
afraid to be honest in the enquiry, if, in order to 
pursue it properly, we will banish Indolence, which 
else will hold us back from what is so troublesome, and 
gag Self-love which otherwise will always be making 
excuses, or raising false issues, we shall probably find 
out things about ourselves which will recall to us 
several small but not insignificant acts or events in 
our past history that we had allowed to slip into the 
background ; for our memory is not so bad as it may 
seem, it only wants a little rubbing up, though even 
then there will be many lapses in it. And, at all events, 
such an investigation, for we must learn something 
from it, will make us keener for the future; the more we 
know of the disease to which we are liable, the more 
likely are we to attend to the premonitory symptoms. 
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Thus, then, one of the effects of the Light of the 
Judgment on our deeds will be to bring into un- 
expected prominence much that at present is shrouded 
in darkness even from our own eyes. We know 
many things about ourselves that others do not, and 
God knows many things about us that we do not ; 
they have passed away from our recollection — but 
only for a time. 

But the Judgment will throw its awful illumination 
not only on deeds that we have forgotten, but on 
deeds that we remember, showing them to us under a 
truer aspect than any under which we had previously 
beheld them. Even when we recollect the acts them- 
selves, we may forget how or why they were done ; 
yet their whole character depends on three things — 
the motive that actuated them, the spirit in which 
they were executed, and the manner in which they 
were carried out I am speaking now of course of 
deeds which in themselves are good, of deeds which 
we think we should not be afraid to meet in the 
Light of the Judgment. But it is not enough to 
regard acts in themselves and apart from ourselves. 
The Pharisees prayed, fasted, and gave alms ; all of 
them excellent and even necessary things to do, but 
then they did them in order to be seen of men, and 
they were told that their reward should be just that, 
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and nothing more. They were to expect no recog- 
nition from God ; the prayer so offered would not 
reach His ear; the self-denial, as the world might 
deem it, would be in His eye self-seeking ; the offer- 
ing of their substance would be to Him as the sacrifice 
of Cain, and he would not have respect unto it Is 
the sect of the Pharisees extinct ? Nay. Does not 
the leaven of Pharisaism in this regard too often 
work in us? People sometimes confess this in the 
quaintest manner ; they perform certain religious 
duties, such as going to Church for instance, for the 
sake of example, as though they were to be saved in 
some different way from the common herd ; as though 
in their own case they knew of a sort of limited mail 
to Heaven, but that, as that would take first-class 
passengers only, they condescend to show themselves 
on the other route, lest the poor people who have no 
different road might desert it, if they did not see it 
sometimes used by their betters. Yet this motive, 
however false, and even ludicrous, is almost respect- 
able as compared with that which leads a man to 
affect religion in order that he may get on in the 
world. But no one, you will say, would do this 
unless he were a scoundrel. No one would, I grant 
you, with his eyes open ; whether we may not some- 
times do it with our eyes shut, that is, unconsciously, 
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through carelessness and want of watchfulness and 
self-examination, is a question that I think we had 
better not answer in a hurry. I do not say that there 
are not things which we may sometimes lawfully do 
from a lower motive than the highest, as for instance 
to oblige a friend, or because society expects it of us 
in our position, or to avoid giving offence ; but then 
we must be quite open with ourselves as to the reason 
which is prompting us, and only put down to our 
credit so much as may be due to that. " All's well 
that ends well " is a proverb that does not apply in 
such cases ; the end that we have reached may be 
admirable, but we may not be admirable for having 
reached it so ; we must take into account — for God 
will take into account — not so much the point at 
which we have arrived, as the road whereby we 
travelled thither. 

If, however, these considerations may seem rather 
discouraging, if they show that a deed good in itself 
may in us be not good at all, or not nearly so good 
as we had fancied, because of the bad or inferior 
motive which urged us to it, they have also their con- 
solatory side. For many an act to human eyes worth- 
less or inappreciable will, for the sake of its honest 
and true intention, be blessed and glorified in the 
Light of the Judgment ; many a cup of cold water 

£ 
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will appear then as of more worth than all the vine- 
yards of Eshcol ; many a widow's mite will outweigh 
in value the whole treasures of earth, though they had 
been put out at compound interest from the creation. 
And then in the Judgment not only our deeds will 
appear, and the motives that prompted them, but the 
spirit in which they were wrought. Balaam and 
Jonah did God's will, but they earned no blessing 
for themselves in the doing of it, because they grudged 
their work ; they would have shirked it if they could, 
but they were compelled to obey a Power higher than 
their own. Do not we often act in some measure like 
them ? We feel the constraining force above us ; no 
visible angel stands in our way with drawn sword ; no 
physical tempest arrests us as we try to flee, but Con- 
science is as hard to pass as the angel, and shakes 
our soul like the storm. And though obedience bring 
discomfort, we fear the greater discomfort of self- 
reproach ; so we do what is right, and we do it in 
some sort from a right motive, that is, because we 
recognise it as a plain duty, but how do we set about 
it ? Very frequently full of self-pity, reluctance, and 
grumbling. Grumbling against whom? I suppose 
against Him at Whom Jonah grumbled, against the 
God who loveth a cheerful giver. When our deeds 
shine in the Light of the Judgment, this querulousness, 
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this unwillingness, this grudging spirit, will be seen 
fy us with them there, if God has seen such in us with 
them here. 

Further, there is the manner in which our deeds are 
done. Saul was commanded to destroy the Amalekites 
utterly, and he destroyed a good many of them, yet 
his conduct in this matter seems to have been that 
which finally sealed his doom ; thenceforth Samuel, 
though he mourned for him, and prayed for him, 
came no more to see him till the day of his death. 
An obedience wilfully and knowingly imperfect is 
reckoned as rebellion. Most of us are willing to give 
up for God's sake anything that we do not particularly 
care about ; whatever is in our eyes " vile and refuse " 
is cheerfully offered ; but He will not thus be satisfied. 
" Bring ye hither to Me Agag, the king of the Amalek- 
ites : " bring ye hither the chiefest sin, the best 
guarded, the sin that has been kept back as too pre- 
cious to be included in the general sacrifice. The 
religion of the mongrel population who occupied 
Samaria after the fall of the Kingdom of Israel, is 
down to this day the most popular and fashionable of 
any ; " They feared the Lord, and served their own 
gods." Amaziah lives again in many a Christian ; 
" He did that which was right in the sight of the 
Lord, but not with a perfect heart." Ananias, who 
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pretended to surrender all, and kept back part, has a 
long line of spiritual descendants, though not a few of 
them perhaps believe their own lie, or at least are 
careful not to examine too closely whether it be a lie 
or not. For all want to go to Heaven, but a number 
of us want to go there cheap. 

Yet, whatever we do for God ought to be as com- 
plete as we with our utmost endeavours can make it. 
Strafford's political watchword should be our religious 
one — " Thorough." We can scamp our work here, 
and sometimes it will seem, especially to ourselves, 
as good and solid as though we had put our heart 
into it, but in the Light of the Judgment every crack 
and flaw will stand forth distinct and clear, every 
makeshift, that seemed to do so well at the time, and 
for the time, will be able to make shift no longer, and 
only what was real and solid will stand the fire of 
that day. 

Lastly, when our deeds are marshalled in the Light 
of the Judgment, what excuse shall we offer for the 
gaps in the ranks, for the deeds that are not there, for 
the sins of omission ? But on this wide subject we 
must not enter now ; only we may remember that our 
Lord represents the Judge as accusing those on the 
left hand, not of the crimes that they have committed, 
but of the duties they have neglected. We bestow on 
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some persons the negative though rather contemptuous 
commendation that they are harmless ; but there must 
be something in our lives to deserve more definite 
praise than that, if we are to bear the Light of the 
Judgment. 

In conclusion, we have seen how easily and in how 
many ways we may err in thought, word, and deed. 
It is our duty to guard against these errors in whatever 
way we can ; by prayer, by the Sacraments, by watch- 
ing, by study of God's Word, by study of ourselves ; 
for we must not neglect our part ; and yet with all our 
efforts we shall be conscious of so many imperfections 
that we could only put the desponding question, " Who 
then can be saved ? " But the question need not be 
a desponding one, for the Christmas Season that is so 
close upon us tells us the answer. With man it would 
be impossible ; but not so with Him who, though He 
was made Man, is also God, and Who, when He came 
as at this time, was named Jesus, because He should 
save His people from their sins. 
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The Apostle says that the grace of God teaches us 
that we should **live soberly, righteously, and godly 
in this present world," and herein he seems to refer to 
the three persons to whom we owe our duty. We 
should live to ourselves soberly, to our neighbour 
righteously, to God in a godly manner. And the 
three duties which our Lord joins together in His 
Sermon on the Mount, and about which I propose to 
speak to you on this and the next two Wednesdays, 
appear to have regard to a similar division. Alms- 
giving is connected with our relations towards our 
fellows ; Prayer with our intercourse with God ; Fast- 
ing with the discipline of ourselves. 

It is Almsgiving that we are to consider now, and 
we are to endeavour to think how the mode in which 
we perform this obligation will appear in the Light of 
the Judgment. For that it is an obligation no one 
will deny. Even those who are not actuated in 
general by Christian principle, even those who reject 
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the Christian Faith, would yet acknowledge that it 
behoved them to contribute more or less to the 
necessities of others. Some will disparage Prayer as 
useless, many will deride Fasting as superstitious, but 
few, if any, would regard Almsgiving as unnecessary — 
in theory at least, whatever their practice may be. 
But to perform this duty in such a way that what we 
do may be able to endure the Light of the Judgment 
is one of the most difficult of tasks. I will mention 
three things at which in this respect we should aim. 
We should try to give from a right motive, in due 
proportion, and with proper care. 

First, from a right motive. As Archbishop Leighton 
has said, " God sees by what weights the wheels go.** 
Our Saviour warns us against giving alms in order to 
be seen of men, and to get their praise ; for then, of 
course, we are not really giving, but buying ; we are 
purchasing reputation just as we purchase bread or 
meat or coals ; it is a mere exchange, and in each 
case we look for our quid pro quo, and mean to have 
our money's worth. Our alms should be in secret, 
always in purpose, often in act j yet not always in 
act. When the offertory is made at the Holy Com- 
munion, the very first sentence appointed to be read 
might seem to be directly contrary to what is said 
about not letting our left hand know what our right 



{ 
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hand doeth : " Let your light so shine before men that 
they may see your good works." What is the mean- 
ing of these two passages so apparently contradictory, 
yet uttered by the same Teacher in the same Sermon ? 
Aye, but finish the sentence, " that they may see your 
good works, and glorify your Father which is in 
Heaven." Let them be seen for If is glory, do not 
let them be seen for our own. We are thrown back 
* here upon the motive as that which will justify us or 
condemn us. It is sometimes right to give openly, 
not ostentatiously, but in a certain way publicly ; it is 
never right to do so with the object of getting praise 
for ourselves. But with the object of showing that 
we recognise our duty towards God, with the object 
of provoking others to good works by our example— 
this is often right. It is well, however, to examine 
ourselves — for, at all events, in the Judgment such 
examination will be made — whether this, or something 
like this, be what we have really in view, or whether 
we are only wanting to keep up a decent appearance, 
or to gain credit for a spontaneous liberality, though 
we have it not. When Archbishop Lanfrane was a 
young layman he was attacked by robbers, who 
stripped him of almost all that he had. He then 
bethought himself of a story that he had read of an 
old priest who, when thieves had in like manner beset 
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him and robbed him of his horse, said, " My friends, 
you have forgotten the whip ; you had better take it, 
for you will want it to drive the beast." They did so, 
but when they came to the river Vulturnus they found 
the stream so swollen that they could not cross. Con- 
science-smitten at having despoiled one so meek and 
holy, and regarding their difficulty as a judgment upon 
them, they returned, sought out their victim, and re- 
stored to him all that they had taken. Now Lanfrane 
hoped that if he imitated this priest in his ready 
patience the history might end in the same way, and 
he might get everything back. So he pressed upon 
the robbers an old cloak which they had had the 
charity to leave him, but they, supposing that he was 
mocking them, gave him a sound beating, tied him 
naked to a tree, and left him there ; and, as he after- 
wards said, " I deserved it : for the saint did it with 
one intention, and I with another ; he did it honestly 
that they might keep what he gave, I with cunning 
and craft that they might restore and not keep." We 
sometimes make our offerings in the same way ; not 
indeed expecting to get back the identical thing, but 
its equivalent ; we. do not mean to be losers, and very 
likely we shall not be — until the Light of the Judgment 
shines. 
But may we not sometimes give from a less high 
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motive than love of God and care for His poor ? May 
we not bestow out of regard for the friend who asks 
us to do so ? Certainly we may give — and not wrongly 
either — for this reason ; but then do not let us reckon 
our gift an alms. We wish to show attention to one 
whom we like ; sometimes we do this by subscribing 
to an object in which he is interested, but for which 
otherwise we care not a jot ; and sometimes we do it 
by inviting him to dinner. But just as in the last 
case we should never dream of putting down the cost 
of the entertainment among our charities, so neither 
ought we to do so in the other. Both spring from 
the same motive ; both are merely personal expenses, 
incurred through a desire — quite right and natural in 
itself — to keep up our social relations. Perhaps if we 
were to add up the sums which we have bestowed in 
so-called charity, taking care to subtract all those items 
which might be traced, more or less, to a selfish motive, 
we should fmd the sum total rather alarming, not 
because it would be so large, but because it would be 
so small. 

But, secondly, we should endeavour to give in due 
proportion — in due proportion to our means. The 
rich cast much into the temple chest, the widow 
dropped in her humble farthing, yet He to Whom 
those gifts were professedly made, and Who that day 
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was, unknown to them, sitting over against the treasury 
— as surely He is still doing now — He reckoned her 
as the most liberal of them all, because of the pro- 
portion which her offering bore to her possessions ; 
for, as someone has truly said, " We shall not have to 
render account for what we have given so much as for 
what we have kept back." It is not the absolute but 
the relative amount that is considered. Sir Philip 
Sidney was a generous man, but he probably was 
never so munificent as when, himself in mortal agony 
and tortured by thirst, he put away from him the cup 
of water, and sent it to the dying soldier at his side. 

It would be impossible to lay down a rule as to 
this proportion, which would be equally applicable to 
all ; to say you ought to give a tenth, or a seventh, or 
a quarter of your income in charity. A man with a 
family cannot afford to bestow so much as one who 
has only himself to keep. Their incomes may be the 
same, their desire to do good the same, but obviously 
the one is much richer than the other, and has better 
opportunities of carrying out his desire. Every one, 
therefore, must in this matter be his own judge for 
the time —for the time, but not for ever ; there is the 
Light of the Judgment to. be faced, and the balance- 
sheet must be able to stand that. Only in making 
each of us the calculation for ourselves, let us remem- 
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ber that we must give with self-denial ; we must oflfer 
of our poverty, not merely of our superfluity ; we must 
be content sometimes to renounce luxuries that others 
may have necessaries. A well-known clergyman was 
once told by a farmer, "Well, sir, whenever I can 
help a fellow-creature without inconvenience to myself, 
I think it my bounden duty as a Christian to do so." 
We smile, but is it not rather at the naivet^ of the 
speaker in thus acknowledging the modest bounds 
which he had set to his philanthropy, than at the 
speech itself? For is not our principle often much 
the same ? I have said that if we were to count only 
those alms which were given from a thoroughly single 
and worthy motive, we might find less to our credit 
than we had hoped ; but supposing we were to reckon 
none but those gifts which had cost us something, the 
amount, I fear, would be still more insignificant We 
should regard our charities, as we call them, as a 
debt, as a first charge upon our property, for surely 
He from Whom we hold it has the most direct claim 
upon it. But is it always so regarded? If a man 
has to retrench, is not this the item in which he often 
makes *the greatest relative saving ? Were he to say, 
I have hitherto spent five hundred a year on myself, 
and given away fifty, but now in these hard times I 
must reduce my personal expenditure to four hundred, 
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and my charities to forty, that would be in a just 
ratio ; but frequently it is rather, I will in future spend 
only four hundred and fifty on myself, and give away 
ten— a sort of proportion that squares with no rules 
of arithmetic earthly or heavenly. 

And not only must our alms be in equitable pro- 
portion to our income, but also to the objects among 
which they are dispensed. This perhaps is not so 
obvious a duty as that of which I have been speaking ; 
it is certainly more often disregarded. There are a 
number of good people, for instance, not at all want- 
ing in liberality or in conscientiousness, so far as their 
conscience has taught them, who never give, rather 
make it a virtue not to give, anything to Foreign 
Missions. Ask them for some need under their own 
eyes, and they will respond readily enough ; ask them 
for something not so immediately within the range of 
their observation, and they shut up their sympathies 
and their purses with a snap. We cannot give to 
everything, they say. Certainly not to everything in 
the same proportion, but we should try to forward 
everything that was expressly enjoined by our Lord, 
and He bade His messengers go throughout the 
world, though they were to begin at home — at Jeru- 
salem. These whose scope of vision and of interest 
is so narrow always remind me of the old story of the 
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man who excused himself for his insensibility to a 
sermon which had stirred to its depths the rest of the 
congregation, on the plea that he belonged to another 
parish. What a good thing it was for us that the 
Apostles attached less importance to the fact that 
their parish lay in Palestine, so that while their hearts' 
desire and prayer for Israel was that they might be 
saved, while even on their missionary journies they 
generally went to the synagogues first, and began 
with their own countrymen, they yet did not stop at 
that point, but freely gave to all that which they had 
freely received. 

Of course this is only one illustration; there are 
many other directions in which the same principle 
should be applied ; the principle, that is, of dis- 
tributing our help in a fair proportion among all those 
objects which have a distinct claim upon us ; but I 
must pass on to the third point. 

We should endeavour to give with proper care. 
Polycrates, in order to avert the envy of the gods, 
which he thought might be aroused by his unexampled 
prosperity, cast a valuable ring into the sea. I am 
not sure that we who believe, though for a very 
different reason, that God demands some sacrifice 
from us, do not sometimes imitate him ; so long as 
we empty our pockets of a certain amount we perhaps 
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care little into what other pockets that amount goes. 
We think that we have done our duty, but this is just 
what we have not done ; in fact we have left what is, 
in some respects, the most important part of it 
unfulfilled. For it is not enough simply to be willing 
to give money ; we must be willing to offer time, and 
thought, and trouble as well. A random benefactor 
is apt to become, in the actual result, though not in 
intention, a random malefactor; he will do harm 
instead of good, encouraging the unthrifty, supporting 
the vicious in their vice, and pauperising those who 
might otherwise have kept their independence and 
self-respect. But does not our Lord say, " Give to 
every one that asketh of you ? " Yes, but we must 
interpret Scripture by Scripture. There was once a 
sect of heretics who professed that it was lawful to 
gratify without restraint all the lusts of the flesh, and 
they quoted this very text in justification. The body 
asked for these pleasures, and so they were to be given 
it ; an almost incredible perversion of the words, yet 
one that was really put forward in spite of the many 
denunciations of sensuality in other parts of the Bible. 
But there are others who take an almost equally 
unreasonable, though far less offensive view of the 
text, by supposing that it excuses, or even demands, 
the exercise of an indiscriminate charity. Surely, 
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however, we can propose to ourselves no higher model 
than the Great Giver of all, and He does not bestow 
His bounty on us individually in this haphazard 
fashion. He gives us not what we ask, but what we 
need, and He requires as a condition a certain fitness 
in the recipient. It was so when our Lord was on 
earth. He demanded that those who came to Him 
should exhibit faith and, in some cases, perseverance. 
Of one place we are told, " He did not many mighty 
works there, because of their unbelief." S. Mark indeed 
says that He could not do them; the inability of course 
being altogether a moral one ; it would have been 
against His Divine Nature, and contrary to the order 
of His Providence, thus to cast pearls before swine. 
God has an open hand, but a searching eye. He 
gives, it is true, to every one that asketh ; to some the 
very thing sought, to others not that very thing, but 
something else that is better for them, to others again 
the awful answer, " They shall call upon Me, but I 
will not hear." He never makes mistakes, and we 
often shall ; but the greatest mistake we can make is 
to take no pains against making them. We also must 
give to every one that asketh, but we must try to give 
to each what each deserves. It may be help, it may 
be sympathy, it may be a stern rebuke for idleness or 
attempt at imposture. 
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But, say the foolishly good-natured people, with 
kindly feelings and lazy habits, we always think that 
the story presented to us may possibly be true, and 
surely, if we are uncertain, it is better to give the 
teller of it the benefit of the doubt. They take the 
phrase from the just and merciful maxim of our law ; 
but how does the law act? Does it say to every 
accused person de/ore trial, ** You may very possibly 
be innocent, therefore you can go your way ? '' No, 
it says in effect, ** You may very possibly be innocent, 
and everything that you may have to allege shall be 
heard patiently, and shall receive the most favourable 
construction : but the evidence on both sides must be 
examined and tested; if the proof against you is 
deficient, you will be acquitted, you will certainly not 
be condemned on mere suspicion." Give those who 
come to you for help the same benefit, but no more ; 
assume that their tale is true until it is shown to be 
false ; but make some inquiry ; give yourselves some 
trouble before you give theni your aid ; this will be a 
double offering to God ; and if, after all, you are still 
doubtful, then let them have the benefit of that 
doubt. The fault, if there be a fault, will be on the 
right side, but it will be on the wrong side if it has 
occurred through our indolence. In the Judgment the 
Lord requires His own with usury; but where will 
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be the usury, where the gain to Him, if we have 
expended His talent in — not through human error but 
human laziness — pampering vice and encouraging 
imposture ? how in such case can we even render back 
to Him His own ? 

But by almsgiving from a right motive, in due 
proportion, and with proper care, we may make to 
ourselves friends of the mammon of unrighteousness, 
and by such obedience to the precept earn a share 
in the promise attached to it, " Give, and it shall be 
given unto you/' 
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Prayer is one of the greatest of Christian privileges, 
but so familiar, in idea at least, that we are apt to lose 
sight of its greatness. To have access to God's pres- 
ence, and to speak to Him, to be able to tell Him 
all we want or wish for, to be certain that He hears 
us, nay, to be assured that what we ask we shall 
get in some sort or other, if we ask aright — get either 
in the letter or in the spirit — these are among the 
blessings opened out to us through Prayer. 

The first religious duty which a little child learns is 
to pray. At the same time that he is taught, in such 
simple way as his years make possible, that there is a 
God, and what that God is Hke, he is taught also some 
short plain form of prayer ; and he is told, and quite 
truly, that whenever in that way, or in any childish 
words of his own, he makes his requests known to his 
Father in Heaven, to the Saviour who lived and died 
for Him, to the Holy Ghost who took up His abode 
with him in his Baptism, he will be listened to by the 
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Great God just as much as if he were the oldest and 
wisest man that ever hved. Men may laugh at his 
curious longings, his tiny troubles, but God will not 
laugh at them ; He will hear all that he has to say, all 
that he desires, all that makes him unhappy, all that 
puzzles him. Even his parents may sometimes be 
impatient with him, or too busy to attend to him, but 
God is always patient, always at leisure, so to speak, 
to listen to his every word. 

The dying Christian, when the powers of life have 
waxed so feeble that he cannot raise his hand, or call 
upon the tongue to do its office even for a moment, 
can still pray. Most of us, I dare say, have stood by 
some deathbed when he who lay thereon appeared, 
except for the slight remaining breath, to have passed 
out of this world altogether ; when all consciousness 
of surrounding persons or things seemed lost ; when 
the voices even of the nearest and dearest failed to 
awaken any sign of recognition, any responsive look, 
and yet as we regarded the lips moving from which 
no sound issued, or as we marked the eyes upturned 
in intent and earnest gaze, we have been assured that, 
even in this world, intercourse with Heaven might 
remain after intercourse with earth had ceased, and 
that, though the body was well-nigh dead, the spirit 
could still pray. 
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So from the cradle to the grave, and through all the 
space which lies between, Prayer holds and keeps its 
power ; everything else may fail, but this abides ; in 
this there is hope, though on all other sides despair ; 
in this there is comfort, though trouble be hard at 
hand ; in this there is life on the very threshold of 
death. 

But in proportion to the greatness of the privilege 
is the greatness of the responsibility attaching to its 
exercise ; the higher it may raise us being rightly 
used, the lower, being misused or abused, will it 
dash us down. Among all the terrible imprecations 
in the 109th Psalm, is there one more terrible than 
this : " Let his prayer be turned into sin ? " Yet it 
is an imprecation not incapable of fulfilment, for 
another Scripture warns us, "He that turneth away 
his ear from hearing the law, even his prayer shall be 
abomination." It is not enough then to pray, we 
must consider how we pray ; we must try to see our 
Prayers in the Light of the Judgment. 

I will name three kind^ of prayers which we may be 
sure will not be able to endure that Light — those 
which are unbelieving ; those which are formal or in- 
sincere ; and those which are purely selfish. Unbelief 
in prayer springs generally from one of two things — 
distrust of the Love of God, or distrust of the Power 
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of God. " Lord, if Thou wilt, Thou canst make me 
clean," cried the unhappy leper. He was sure that 
Christ could heal him ; he was not sure that He 
would. This in him, and under his circumstances, 
was excusable, and was excused. He knew little of 
the Saviour ; but that He had superhuman authority 
over disease he did not question ; he had probably 
seen, he had certainly heard of too many instances in 
which such authority had been exerted, to feel mis- 
givings as to that. Most likely he was also aware that 
this great Healer was kind and compassionate. But 
were this kindness and compassion absolutely without 
limit ? Were they extended universally ? Would 
they embrace him from whom everyone shrunk, and 
who seemed by his frightful malady to be cut off from 
all human ties and human sympathies? He might 
well feel uncertain ; yet for the faith which shone in 
those words, " Thou canst," the doubt that lay in the 
" If Thou wilt " was condoned, and he was cleansed. 
But are we in the same condition ? Does our know- 
ledge stretch no further than his? That has been 
revealed to us of which this poor man never dreamed ; 
we feel sure that Christ came down Heaven to save 
us ; that for this end He lived a suffering life and died 
a shameful death ; and with such evidence of His love 
before our eyes, would it not be an insult were we to 
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feel our prayer grow cold at the thought of a possible 
rejection, were we to qualify our entreaty for those 
blessings which He has expressly commanded us to 
seek — such as grace or forgiveness — ^with an " If Thou 
wilt ? " There can be, there ought to be no doubt 
about His will to hear us and to answer us ; there can 
be no doubt if we ar^ ready to take His own word for 
it, and if we do not shut our eyes to the teaching of 
His whole life. But we do sometimes distrust His 
promise ; we do sometimes forget the strong proofs of 
its verity which are furnished by the Incarnation, the 
Passion, the Crucifixion ; we do sometimes rise from 
our knees as hopeless as when first we bent them ; we 
do sometimes give over praying if He seem to tarry 
for an instant. And then we say, I have prayed to 
God, but He has not heard me ; I have sought Him, 
but He has hid away His face ; I have knocked, but 
the door has remained fast shut ; I am deserted by 
Him ; it may be that I am unworthy, it may be that 
I am predestined to be lost, but, in my case at least, 
prayer has been useless. Is not the readiness to 
accept such a conclusion as even possible, the surest 
evidence that there was, to begin with, unbelief in the 
heart ? Else we could not think so ; we should deem 
everything conceivable except that God should be a 
liar; and of course we call Him this when we say 
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that He has not kept His word. Rather we should 
assure ourselves that even if we feel no difference, if 
our hearts seem as cold and as dull as ever, our fears 
as pressing, our energies as languid, yet we have been 
heard ; the answer is on its way. 

But some who profess and call themselves Christians 
have even less faith than the Jewish leper ; they refuse 
to say, not perhaps with their lips, but in their hearts, 
" Thou canst make me clean." For what other mean- 
ing can be attached to that which many utter ; I have 
tried, I have prayed to do better, but it is vain ; I am 
so unstable that as soon as the temptation recurs, my 
endeavours go for nothing, my prayers are as though 
they had never been offered ; in other words (for this 
is what such confessions come to) my weakness is 
more powerful than God's strength ? Or others find 
their steadfastness in prayer wavering, because they 
bethink themselves that perhaps it would be out of 
harmony with the general course of God's Providence, 
or with an immutable law, if their requests were to 
be granted. One is familiar with objections that are 
sometimes made to prayers for rain in time of drought, 
or for deliverance from pestilence. Such things, it 
is argued, obey certain natural laws, and observe 
certain prescribed cycles, and it is absurd to pray 
with any expectation that our petition can affect 
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these ; as though Nature were a sort of Frankenstein, 
which God had indeed made, but could not control ; 
or as though He were like the deities as imagined by 
the Epicurean, who had no care for man's weal or woe. 
I wonder what would have happened if Hezekiah had 
not laid the King of Assyria's letter before the Lord : 
would Jerusalem have been taken? Or would the 
Angel of the Lord, driven by a mechanical power, 
have still smitten the hostile host ? Of course, " If 
Thou wilt " is a necessary condition of all such 
prayers ; the Jf denoting not our doubt of God's 
willingness to do what is best for us, but our doubt 
whether what we are asking would be the best. 

The same sort of difficulty is felt by many in regard 
to their own immediate concerns. "What will be 
will be," is the sum of their philosophy, and even if, 
through habit or a kind of superstition, they continue 
to ask, they expect nothing in return, and naturally 
they get it. It is easy to ridicule these special suppli- 
cations, to point out that the general order of the 
Universe cannot be thrown out of gear for the benefit 
of the individual, to compare them to the burlesque 
lines, 

** Ye gods annihilate both space and time, 
And make two lovers happy." 

All this is very funny, and very unconvincing. We 
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do not ask God to annihilate space and time ; we 
ask for the end that we desire, and we believe that 
if it be for our real good, He can and will accomplish 
that end, and yet manage to keep His own Creation 
straight. The means by which this is to be brought 
about we cannot conceive, but we can conceive 
that Ife can conceive them. The Scripture indeed 
tells us of one thing that even God cannot do, 
and, so far as I remember, only one thing; **He 
cannot deny Himself." If He has promised that no 
faithful prayer shall be lost, it cannot be lost ; it must 
profit us somehow. Only the condition on our part 
must be kept; the prayer must be faithful, for we 
cannot hope in the Judgment to claim the fulfilment 
assured to believers of petitions which have come 
from unbelievers. How much of wavering there is 
in the firmest of us, how dim our trust often waxes, 
how faint our hearts, how faltering our hopes, we know 
only too well: but, at least, let there be no wilful 
infidelity. When our confidence in His Love is 'weak- 
est, when our reliance on His power is least assured, 
let us at all events beat down the faithlessness within 
us by the thought that God is true ; let us add to our 
other supplications that touching petition of the man 
who scarcely dared to trust, and yet was ashamed to 
doubt : '* Lord, I believe, help Thou mine unbelief." 
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But the Light of the Judgment may not only disclose 
that some of our prayers were faithless, but that others 
were formal or insincere. 

We may go on saying our prayers long after we have 
ceased to pray : for a custom often survives when that 
which once gave it life and meaning has departed — a 
body without a soul. Or we may say our prayers 
without even meaning to pray. Our Saviour con- 
demned those who performed their devotions with the 
object of being seen by men, of earning reputation for 
a sanctity which was not in their hearts, nor even in 
their wishes. Are we always free from this condem- 
nation ? Can we point with contempt or pity at the 
Scribes and Pharisees as galled jades, and boast that 
our withers are unwrung ? This unworthy motive must 
influence us most, if it influence us at all, in regard to 
our public worship. There may be another purpose 
than the professed one in attending that ; a wish to 
keep up the appearance of respectability, to do what 
most of our friends and • neighbours do, or to set an 
example. But this is leaving God out of account 
entirely. We enter His House, have we no business 
with the Master of it ? We call upon Him to hear us, 
have we nothing then to say to Him ? Yet we have 
said something to Him ; we have uttered the words of 
response ; we have assented to various petitions with 
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our Amens ; or we have, at lowest, by our presence 
and our demeanour, seemed to assent to them. Yes, 
we have joined in the service after a fashion, but such 
prayers will rise up against us in the Judgment, such 
incense is an abomination. I am not referring now 
to those petitions which fall dead from our lips because 
of the involuntary wandering of our thoughts ; of such 
I have spoken on a former occasion ; but if even these 
be not guiltless, what shall we say of inattention that 
is wilful, habitual, and deliberate? The coming to 
Church and the coming to God do not always go 
together. From every congregation every Sunday 
hundreds of prayers, it may be hoped, rise up, but 
thousands of prayers, it must be feared, fall down; 
they have no wings from faith and love, and they are 
lost. Nay — that is the worst of it — they are not 
altogether lost ; not so lost but that the Light of the 
Judgment will discover them. They will m that day 
appear once more, but in such shape to us then as 
they bear to God now ; they will be turned into sins. 
From such danger private prayer may seem to be 
exempt : and to some extent it is so ; for, if we make 
it really private, we are certainly not seeking human 
applause or imitation. Yet even our private prayers 
may be formal and insincere. We may persevere in 
them through force of habit, not through force of will; 
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we might be uncomfortable if we did not speak, but 
we are careless as to whether we are heard. We may 
have rebuked children for gabbling over prayers with 
an evident disregard of their meaning, has there never 
been on our part, even when we are alone with our 
Maker, an irreverence as real, though outwardly more 
decorous, but equally evident to Him ? 

The best test of our sincerity is the pains which we 
take to bring about the accomplishment of our petitions. 
In most cases God requires us to do something for 
ourselves towards that which we ask Him to do for us. 
He would give the water, but Moses must strike the 
rock; He would heal the Syrian captain, but Naaman 
must bathe in Jordan ; He promised the fish, but the 
Apostles must let down the net. And so He tells us 
to pray for daily bread, yet, as a general rule, the 
Divine order seems to be "If a man will not work, 
neither let him eat ; " He teaches us to seek freedom 
from temptation, but He expects us, on our part, to 
avoid temptation when it can be avoided. For when we 
are in earnest in any matter, and ask the aid of one of 
our fellows, we are not content with that, if by any effort 
of our own we can further the object which we have 
at heart ; and it will be the same in respect to what we 
seek from God. I have read of a rich man who, when 
there was much distress about, asked in the course of 
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his family devotions, and with great apparent fervour, 
that the necessities of the poor might be- supplied. 
His Httle boy afterwards said to him, " I wish, father, 
that I had your money." "Why, what would you do 
with it?" " I would answer your prayer." So then, 
though the real worth of our prayers will be fully 
seen only in the Light of the Judgment, something of 
their value and of their reality may be discovered in 
the li^ht of our own acts. 

Finally, our prayers will be found wanting in the 
last day if they have been purely selfish. Of course 
we must pray for ourselves, but not only for ourselves. 
In the first place — it may seem a strange thing to say, 
but a moment's reflection will show that it is true — 
we must pray for God ; for the advancement of His 
glory, the furtherance of His purposes. Such peti- 
tions will certainly remind us of our duty towards 
Him, and may stir us up to the performance of that 
duty ; they are at any rate a sign of our fealty, a 
token of the close connection between Him and 
ourselves ; a confession that He ought to be, if He 
is not, the One for Whom we should be working. 
These reasons we can see ; there are others perhaps 
which we do not see ; but anyhow the duty is clearly 
laid down, even though we can only pray to God /or 
God. If we wanted proof of this, our Saviour gave it 
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us when He taught us to pray. But how do we fulfil 
the duty ? It was an old superstition that witches 
raised the Evil One by saying the Lord's Prayer 
backwards. Let us beware lest we accomplish the 
same end by the same means ; lest by thinking much 
of our bread, our forgiveness, our deliverance, and 
thinking little of ffis Name, Ifis kingdom, Ifis will, 
we lay our souls open to the assaults of the Devil, 
seeing that we have thus thrust God into the back- 
ground ; and lest we lose that which we seek, because 
we forgot to seek something else first. But we must 
pray for others also. Intercession for them should be 
not an occasional extra tacked on to our devotions, 
but an essential part of them ; otherwise we have not 
the Spirit of Christ, and cannot pray acceptably. 
For see how, in that Divine form of prayer to which 
I have just referred. He taught us this catholicity; 
taught it so that no one who uses the words can ask 
for himself alone. The mere opening of it is a re- 
membrancer of the sympathy which God desires to be 
shown, by all His children one to another; Our Father : 
a remembrancer that we belong to one great family 
under one great Head. And then for all the blessings 
we implore — the necessaries of life, the pardon, the 
protection — it is all for us; it is, each may say, for me 
too, but not for me only. 
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There is extant a prayer which was found very many 
years ago among the papers of an avaricious man ; 
therein he besought the Divine blessing on two or 
three counties in England, because in those he had 
estates ; on certain ships because he owned them, and 
so on ; and for the rest he said. Deal with them. O 
Lord, as Thou wilt. Very horrible and blasphemous, 
is it not ? One can hardly imagine a man praying at 
all, and yet praying like this. In word, I suppose, 
none of us would do so ; but in heart, in earnestness, 
in real desire ? Oh, when our prayers appear in the 
Light of the Judgment, let us not see written across 
them in accusing letters of fire, ** Where is thy 
brother ? " 

So, if we would have our prayers plead for us, not 
against us, in the final day, they must be believing, 
sincere, devout, comprehensive : for if they be other- 
wise, let none of us, however regular and unfailing we 
may have been in this duty, hope to receive anything 
of God, except condemnation for those very things 
from which we had professed to expect such different 
results. It may even be that these acts of devotion, 
as we term them now, may then be revealed in their 
true character as acts of sin, and feeling that such, 
wearing as they do the garb of righteousness, are the 
blackest of all, we might almost be tempted, save that 
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it would be useless, to pray that we had never prayed. 
But we will not close what to the true Christian 
should be a bright subject with such a gloomy thought. 
If some be disappointed in the issue of their prayers, 
with others, all hopes will be transcended. Those 
supplications which gave us at the time so little com- 
fort, may be found again after many days, having their 
answer with them : nay, having such answer as we 
had neither the knowledge nor the faith to look for, 
since they were made " to Him that is able to do 
exceeding abundantly above all that we ask or think." 
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On the last occasion we spoke of Prayer ; we come 
now to the consideration of that which our Lord more 
than once joins with it, to that which one of the 
Fathers called the nourishment of Prayer — Fasting. 
How will our Fasts appear in the Light of the Judg- 
ment ? The first question perhaps is, Will they 
appear at all ? We all give alms, we all pray, do we 
all fast ? In an old manuscript book in the register- 
chest of this Church there are copies of dispensations 
granted by Bishop Andrewes and other prelates to 
exempt certain persons in feeble health from fasting 
during a particular Lent, or the like; but if every 
one who uses such relaxation of discipline now were 
to fortify himself with a similar document, the work 
thrown upon our Bishops in issuing the numbers that 
would be required might form an additional plea for 
an increase of the Episcopate. The fact is that the 
corruptions of the Church continue to afflict the 
Church long after they have been exposed and re- 
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moved ; nay, their very removal leaves a scar behind, 
even as an operation may save a patient from death, 
and yet bequeath him some lasting, though minor 
injury. We say that the abuse does not take away 
the use ; it ought not to take it away, but very often 
it does. And so, just as Prayer for the departed has 
fallen into comparative desuetude, on account of the 
false teaching and practical abuses connected with 
Purgatory ; just as we have lost the Anointing of the 
Sick, though expressly commanded by an Apostle, in 
a reaction from the superstitious use of Extreme 
Unction — an use quite as repugnant to S. James's 
words as our neglect ; just as voluntary private Con- 
fession — though surely, even on the ground of mere 
common sense, the most reasonable thing in the 
world, if not unduly pressed on those who do not 
need, or do not feel the need of it — is regarded with 
suspicion, because it was once wrongly made com- 
pulsory, and sometimes perverted to evil ends ; so 
Fasting has, in the opinion of very many, ceased to 
be considered a religious duty at all, because it had, 
in a large number of instances, degenerated into a 
mere formality — an argument, by the bye, which 
would equally justify the discontinuance of Prayer, 
though it is not so applied, for Prejudice is stronger 
than Logic. And of course in the case of fasting 
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there was much to commend such reasoning — for it is 
an unpleasant duty ; so if, on some plausible pretext, 
we can get rid of the duty, we get rid of the un- 
pleasantness also ; and thus some seem to have said in 
effect. We must not fast to be seen of men, so that we 
may be quite sure to avoid this danger, we will take 
care that even God shall never see us fast. 

And yet one would think that, in the face of Holy 
Scripture, it was rather a difficult thing to burke ; only 
there are those who, while boasting of an open Bible, 
appear to keep it open always at the same place, and 
never to turn the leaves ; or, at all events, they shut 
the eyes of their mind, and stop the ears of their soul 
when they come to inconvenient passages ; or perhaps 
they treat them as Paley does the expressions about 
being regenerate, and born of the Spirit, and new 
creatures ; expressions which he says " mean nothing ; 
nothing, that is, to us ; nothing to be found or sought 
for in the present circumstances of Christianity." 

But if, unlike the learned Archdeacon, we think 
that Biblical events and precepts have something to 
do with us, and that the teaching of Christ was meant 
for all time, and not only for a hundred years or so 
after His Ascension, how shall we abolish Fasting ? 
For it is certain that our Lord Himself fasted, and 
that He expected His disciples to fast, for He gives 
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them directions and cautions to be observed concern- 
ing this practice. " When ye fast : " it is spoken of as 
a matter of course, equally with almsgiving or prayer. 
And He tells us, moreover, that spiritual power of a 
high nature is to be obtained " by prayer and fast- 
ing ; " though the last two words are generally 
omitted, not in the reading, but in the application. 
Then we find that all His immediate followers 
observed this duty ; we read of their fasting almost 
as often as we read of their praying ; and, if we turn 
to the teaching of our own Church, we are still con- 
fronted by this obligation. You will find in the 
Prayer Book, as you know, days of Fasting or 
Abstinence to be observed by all her children ; the 
forty days of Lent, the Ember and Rogation days, 
and every Friday throughout the year, unless Christ- 
mas should fall thereon. 

But some will say. These Scriptures about fasting 
are to be taken spiritually ; self-denial, of course, is 
right and necessary, but the abstaining from food is a 
mere carnal exercise, and has nothing spiritual about 
it. I suppose that eating and drinking as much as we 
like, so that there be no gross excess, is spiritual, and 
has nothing carnal about it. But then the awkward 
fact remains, that abstaining from food did form part 
of these Scriptural fasts. The Saviour in the wilder- 
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ness "did eat nothing;" when S. Peter fasted we 
are told that "he became very hungry," which he 
need not have been if the modern way of spiritual 
fasting had been discovered in his time; when S. 
Paul was fasting "he did neither eat nor drink," and 
so on. 

But what is the use of it ? Of that I shall speak 
further presently ; yet even if we could see no advan- 
tage from the thing itself, we might see the advantage 
of obeying the precepts of the Bible and of the 
Church. Of course, the same rules of fasting cannot 
be applied to all. Invalids and those engaged in hard 
work need greater indulgence than others in this par- 
ticular ; in some cases it should even, for the time, be 
dispensed with altogether ; in all cases regard must be 
had to circumstances and physical constitution, but at 
least the obligation of fasting is a matter not to be 
ignored or carelessly passed over. For, if it did 
nothing else, it would remind us, as by an outward 
sign, of the great duty of keeping under the body, 
and bringing it into subjection. 

For take a similar question in regard to Prayer. 

What is the use of kneeling, for it is not the most 

comfortable posture ? We have much the same sort 

of authority for this as for fasting, though it is not so 

strongly enjoined. Our Lord knelt in prayer, so did 
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the Apostles, and the Church directs it ; but we all 
know that we can be heard standing, sitting, or lying 
down ; and that where bodily infirmity prevents the 
external manifestation of reverence, it is enough, in 
the words of Manasseh's Prayer, to " bow the knee 
of the heart." But would any decent, not to say 
devout, Churchman, in average health and strength, 
be content to sit or loll through the Confession or the 
Litany ? Would he say, The position is only an out- 
ward token of Humility ; if I cultivate that virtue I 
can afford to dispense with all bowing of the carnal 
knee? Why then should self-denial require no ex- 
ternal aid or prompting? Is it that Fasting is so 
much more irksome ? Thus, therefore, as I have 
said, in considering our Fasts in the Light of the 
Judgment, let us first consider whether they will 
appear at all ; or whether they will be conspicuous — 
and like all else, they will be in some manner con- 
spicuous — by their absence ? 

But it is quite right to say that fasting is of itself of 
no use; "the bodily exercise," or discipline (though 
I apprehend that this is not the matter meant in the 
text whence the words come) " profiteth little," if it be 
merely bodily. And so, assuming that we recognise the 
duty and observe the practice of fasting, I will name 
one or two general principles that should guide us. 
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First, our fasts, whatever they are, should be real 
fasts; I mean they should involve some real self- 
denial ; the details may be petty enough, but they 
should be genuine so far as they go. It is, I believe, 
the neglect of this which, more than anything else, 
has brought fasting into disrepute. Men have scoffed 
at the practice when they saw that fasters were in 
truth feasters ; that they were scrupulous not to touch 
meat, but dainty and delicate, perhaps almost glutton- 
ous, in that which they substituted for it. One of our 
old poets writes : — 

" Is this a fast to keep 
The larder lean 
And clean 
From fat of veals and sheep ? 
Is it to quit the dish 
Of flesh, yet still 
To fill 
The platter high with fish?" 

We must not offer to the Lord our God, even in such 
trifling matters, of that which has cost us nothing. 
It is better not to vow than to vow and not pay ; it is 
better not to pretend to fast than only to pretend ; 
the one is a neglect, the other is both a neglect and a 
mockery. 

Secondly, our fasts should be sincere, and they may 
i?€ real without being sincere ; that is, they may be 
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actual, even rigid, and yet not be done to God, or not 
to God only. Our object may be, in part at least, to 
be seen of men, or it may be for our self-satisfaction ; 
it may be to get the reputation of being strict church- 
men, or it may be to enjoy the luxury of contemplating 
our own excellence. Our Lord does not accuse the 
hypocrites in His time of not fasting, but of seeking 
popular applause through fasting. The Pharisee who 
boasted, ** I fast twice in the week," no doubt not 
only did so, but did so much more strictly than most 
of us would, for he had very precise and stringent 
rules to guide him ; but he did not go down to his 
house justified, because he boasted, and because, as 
his prayer showed, he made his body fast that his 
pride might be fed. All that we do in this way should 
be as unostentatious as possible ; I once heard a good 
layman say, " One cannot fast too much, or seem to 
fast too little ;" and if the secrecy do not spring from 
cowardice, or from being ashamed of our profession, 
I think the maxim is true. 

Thirdly, all our Fasts should be with an object. 
They are means to be used, but there is also an end 
to be won, and this must be kept in view. We have 
seen what that end must nof be — human praise ; we 
pass now to what it should be. It may have to do 
with the Past, the Present, or the Future. With the 
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Past, when the purpose of our Fasts is penitential ; 
when we deny ourselves in lawful things because we 
have indulged ourselves in unlawful things ; when, in 
a holy revenge, we tread down the body because it 
has trodden us down. This we do, not as an atone- 
ment for sin, but as a punishment of it; we judge 
ourselves that we be not judged ; we take the rod into 
our own hands that God may not take it into His ; 
we express thus outwardly the sorrow which we feel 
inwardly ; we wear mourning, so to speak, for that 
innocence and peace which we have lost, but the 
restoration of these, like the raising of the dead, can 
only come from God ; yet the quickening of our sense 
of wrong done which may result from this tangible 
acknowledgment of it, may fit us the better for that 
pardon which can only be ours as the free gift of God. 
Or the object of Fasting may be in the Present ; it 
may be employed with the view of making our spiritual 
perception clearer, of rendering our souls less clogged 
by the grossness of earth for some particular occasion, 
as Holy Communion, special meditation, and the like; 
even as the athlete casts off his heavier clothing when 
the time calls for the exertion of his full energies. The 
flesh weighs down the spirit, more or less, in every 
case, but we can do something towards making the 
weight lighter. Exhaustion would weaken, but abstin- 
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ence may strengthen the powers of our higher nature ; 
only we must be temperate in all things, even in Fast- 
ing, if we would not defeat our own purpose. 

Or its end may lie in the future ; we may design to 
strengthen by this means the Aadif of self-mortification, 
and to practise ourselves in giving up in small things 
what we like, that we may be readier to do the same 
in those which are greater ; we carry the calf in order 
that we may not sink under the ox. Every faculty 
suffers by disuse, and as trials of our devotion are sure, 
sooner or later, to come against our will, it is well to 
anticipate them in some sort with our will. David 
would not use Saul's armour because he had not 
proved it ; let us not, for the same reason and in the 
hour of need, be distrustful of our own. In a word, 
the object of Fasting may sometimes be not to do 
penance for sin committed, but to take precautions 
against committing it. 

Thus, at various times we may have various objects 
in fasting ; the main thing is to have an object ; for 
God never inflicts suffering on us for nothing, neither 
are we required so to inflict it upon ourselves. Some- 
times He chastises us to make us sensible of our 
offence, and to rouse us from a deadly indifference, 
as in the agony of fear and grief endured by Joseph's 
brethren. " We are verily guilty . . . therefore is this 
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distress come upon us :" though, having regard to the 
enhghtenment thus forced upon their conscience, they 
might almost have transposed the two clauses of the 
sentence ; " This distress is come upon us, therefore 
we are verily guilty : " that is, they then recognised 
their guilt. And sometimes He afflicts us for the 
moment, that we miss not the glory which shall be 
revealed, as when he allowed S. Paul to groan under 
the thorn in the flesh, lest, without such humbling re- 
minder, he should be puffed up by the wonderful gifts 
and graces bestowed on him, and so perish through 
pride. Or it may be with the purpose that they should 
bring forth more fruit, that the branches are purged 
by the sharp pruning-knife. There are, perhaps, good 
qualities latent in a man, which only affliction can make 
patent — lines, traced as it were, by the Holy Ghost 
upon his heart in invisible ink, which will be clearly 
brought out when exposed to the fire ; so the terrible 
anguish which rent Abraham's soul as he ascended 
Moriah, was the means of manifesting with greater 
brightness the faith that was in him ; he earned the 
high title, thrice given to him in Scripture, the Friend 
of God, because he had not shrunk from His touch, 
when He might, to a less trusting heart, have seemed 
to approach as an enemy. But at all events there is 
ever a far-reaching and merciful purpose, even when 
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the Divine dealings, to the outward eye, appear most 
harsh. God is not, as Baal was supposed to be, 
pleased by the mere fact of the suffering endured by 
his worshippers — the aimless laceration of the body ; 
tAa^y of itself, is nothing ; the lancet must pierce the 
soul, must cut out thence the gangrene, the dead or 
proud flesh, and corporal mortification is only valuable 
as preliminary to and helping in this. 

Lastly, our Fasts must be united with charity ; and 
this may be effected in more than one way. Some 
avow that they never attempt the duty, because fasting 
makes them so cross and snappish, and I presume 
they fmd it easier to gratify their hunger than to con- 
trol their anger, to ride their appetite with a snaffle 
than their temper with a curb. But does not this very 
difficulty show how much need they have to practise 
self-restraint, and that fasting, joined with watchfulness 
and prayer, is just the best thing for them ? Yet remem- 
ber, though it is good, no doubt, to mortify ourselves, 
we have no right to mortify others at the same time 
by our ill-humour. " Every man shall bear his own 
burden." 

Then again, if by fasting, or self-denial in some other 
shape, we are able to economise, the money thus 
saved should not go out of one pocket into the other. 
Isaiah says that the true fast is to deal our bread to 
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the hungry, to bring the poor that are cast out to our 
house, and, when we see the naked to cover him. A 
miser often observes a very strict fast, so strict that he 
may even fail at last to keep body and such soul as he 
has together, but then he does this for the pleasure of 
hoarding ; be it ours to imitate him, in more reason- 
able measure, for the pleasure of spending. No fasts 
will be more profitable, none less irksome, than those 
on which the needy may make feasts. 

And let us guard, too, against spiritual pride, against 
looking down on others who do not in this reach the 
standard that we have fixed for ourselves. Sometimes 
we shall be despising those who are really far above us, 
and whose emptying of self is much more thorough 
than our own ; and in any case we shall be robbing 
our abstinence of all its grace and virtue if we, so to 
speak, riot in our fasting, and are proud of our humility; 
we shall then starve both parts of our nature, and send 
leanness alike into body and soul. 

But if this discipline be real sincere, purposeful, 
charitable, the abstinence of the flesh will prove the 
fulness of the spirit, as it was with Daniel and his 
companions ; the plain living will conduce to the high 
thinking, if capacity for the latter be in us at all. A 
Jewish rabbi was asked, " Is it possible that any man 
could fast forty days and forty nights ? " He answered. 
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" When we take up our abode in any particular city, 
we must live according to its customs. Moses went 
up to Heaven, where they neither eat nor drink, there- 
fore he lived in like manner ; we are accustomed to 
eat and drink, and when angels descend to us, they 
eat and drink also." So then, if we would raise our 
hearts and affections Heavenward, we should try to 
keep down whatever would else keep fAem down ; we 
must go into training, as it were, for the prize which 
we hope to gain. Let our fasts be quiet and unpre- 
tentious now, but let them not be invisible in the 
Light of the Judgment, or visible only for their defects ; 
and then we may look forward to the time when as 
children of the bridechamber we shall fast no more, 
because the Bridegroom is with us who will feed us 
with that Bread of which he who eats shall never 
hunger again. 



